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RACE 


How Speed Demon II Won the Gold Challenge Cup 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


Y reason of the excessive speed and the consistency of a little 
20-foot mahogany hydroplane, driven by one Bob Edgren, 
and owned by Mrs. J. Stuart Blackton, that most coveted 

American power boat trophy, the Gold Challenge Cup, comes back 
o New York for the first time since it was won by Vingt-et-Un II 
n 1904. Since that date, however, important changes have taken 
lace in racing boats due to the advent of the hydroplane, and as 
he speed has gone up the size of the boats has come down, until 
pne might almost say that the speed is now in inverse ratio to the 
ize, for Vingt-et-Un was 39 feet long and made 26 miles an hour, 
vhile Baby Speed Demon II is only 20 feet in length, yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a record of 50% miles per hour for a 30- 
nile course—which, by the way, is a record for this country. 

Because the Cup was held by the Lake George Regatta Associa- 
ion by virtue of the speed of Ankle Deep in 1913, the races this 
rear were held on Lake George, and a more ideal course on which 
0 hold a motor boat speed event could not be imagined. The fleet 
f boats that foregathered at the Lake for the event was probably 
he best that has ever been seen together in this country. There 
vere nine of them, all new except two, and they represented the 
ultimate in speed boat design and powering in this country. They 
vere : 

Boat and Club. 
Ankle Deep, 
Lake George Reg.Ass’n C. N. Mankowski. .... 
P.D.Q. V. 

housand Id. Yt. Club A. G. Miles........... A.G. Miles...... 


Hawk Eye 


Owner. Helmsman Dimensions. Engines. 
C. N. Mankowski 32-ft. Crane hydro.... Two 8-cyl. 150 
H.P. Sterlings. 
26-ft. single step hydro. 12-cyl. 300 H.P. 
' Van Blerck. 
Lake George Club.... Syndicate...... 12-cyl. 300 H.P. 
Baby Reliance V., Van Blerck. 
Atlantic Yacht Club... Com.J. Stuart Blackton J. S. Blackton... 20-ft. single step hydro. 8-cyl. 180 H.P. 
Baby Speed Demon II. Sterling. 
Motor Boat C’b of Am. Mrs. Paula H. Blackton R. W. Edgren... 20-ft. singlestep hydro. 8 cyl. 180 H.P- 
Peter Pan VI., Sterling. 
Columbia Yacht Club. James Simpson........ H. W. Patterson.. 20-ft. Reliance hydro. 8-cyl. 180 H.P 
P.D.Q. IV. Van Blerck. 
Kingston (Ont.) Y. C. J. J. Harty 
Buffalo Enquirer, 
Buffalo Motor B. C... Com. W. J. Conners... W. J. Conners, Jr. 20-ft. hydroplane 
Tech., Jr., 
Corinthian Yacht Club Coleman du Pont, 


...... F. G, Peabody... 26-ft. Hacker hydro... 


Sterling. 
8-cyl. 180 H.P. 
Sterling. 
. 20-ft. Apel hydroplane 8-cyl. 
Sterling. 


F. V. Du Pont. 


J.J. Harty. ... 22-ft.single step hydro. 8-cyl. 180 H.P. 


150 H.P. 


Of the lot three were built especially for this event—the Hawk 
Eye, owned by a syndicate of Lake George residents, and P. D. 
Q.’s V and IV, built by Mr. A. G. Miles to capture the Cup, the 
latter boat being entered by J. J. Harty, of the Kingston, Ontario, 
Yacht Club. The size and quality of this fleet should nail the 
argument frequently put forward in favor of cash prizes, that it 
takes cash prizes to get the boats. No cash prize inducement has 
ever succeeded in getting together such a high-class fleet or 
awakened as much interest as this event, which proves pretty con- 
clusively that the tradition back of a trophy fixes its value more 
than mere dollars and cents. 

Out of the ten boats entered nine were on hand. All of them 
raced the first day, and all but one finished the first thirty miles 
heat—also a record to be proud of, as showing the increasing der 
pendability of marine engines. 

The efficient Regatta Committee of the Lake George Regatta 
Association not only made excellent arrangements as to laying 
out the course, erecting grandstands, etc., but went out of their 
way to provide facilities for the contestants. There was a band 
on hand at all times, playing turkey trot and “rag” in whatever 
dull moments there were between laps. There was an army of 
photographers and moving picture men that would make a Presi- 
dential inauiguration look like thirty cents—in fact, all the trim- 
mings of a big event were looked after. One of the “movie” 
men came to disaster, however. Not content with grinding his 
machine from the pier head, he had to get one of the hydroplanes 
to take him out so that he could get pictures to show American 
audiences what it looked like to ride in a 50-mile-an-hour boat. 
With his machine stuck up in the stern of the Krazy Kat, he 
was hitting the high spots on Lake George when the helmsman 
of the boat cut across the wake of one of the racers. The broken 
water was too much for her and she took a dive without even 
shutting off her power. When the surprised “movie’’ man came 
to the surface he was minus his camera, which, with all the films 
he had taken, was at the bottom of some thirty feet of water. 
The photographer had the sympathy of all good sports, though 
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ANKLE DEEP, ONE OF THE CLEANEST RUNNING POATS EVER TURNED OUT 


professional ethics prevented the other motion picture operators 
from making films of the catastrophe and rescue. 


The First Heat 


The first heat was scheduled for July 29, but a strong northerly 
wind kicked up a heavy sea on that day and, though several of 
the boats were at the line ready to start, the Committee decided 
to postpone the event. This caused grumbling from those who 
had come out prepared to run, and was especially disastrous to the 
chances of Count Mankowski’s Ankle Deep, a 32-foot boat which 
would have drowned out the others in rough water. However, 
the Count assented to the postponement. It is probable that 
the Committee, feeling that their representative, Ankle Deep, 
would benefit by the rough water, decided on the postponement 
rather than risk a charge of partisanship in insisting on a race 
under conditions that were disadvantageous to many of the con- 
testants. The water, however, was not so bad that the boats 
could not have run, and it does not seem altogether proper to 
postpone as important an event as this one merely because some 
of the boats entered are adapted only for smooth water conditions. 

The heat was held, therefore, on the afternoon of July 30 and 
all nine boats appeared at the line. When the starting gun went 
off at 5:15 most of the boats were caught a good way from the 
line, their drivers being either nervous or timing the gun poorly, 
and they crossed in straggling fashion. Peter Pan VI, driven 
by H. W. Patterson, was close to it, however, and shot over 


first, opening up wide just before he hit the line. Buffalo E 
quirer, driven by W. J. Conners, Jr.,’was right after her, fol 
lowed by Baby Speed Demon. P. D. Q. V came with a rug 
close to the Committee stand, and she and Ankle Deep wer 
the only ones that went over at top speed, though both of the 
were over half a minute late for the gun. 

3efore the first round was completed the Blackton pair haf 
opened up quite a lead and were only 13 seconds apart as the 
passed the grandstand, leading Hawk Eye by over a quarter o 
a mile. From this position in the van of the fleet the two Baby 
were never ousted and their relative positions did not change 
At the end of the first lap the boats were pretty well strung ou 
there being as much as three and a half minutes between the firs 
and last boats. Peter Pan VI just managed to complete th 
round when she had to withdraw owing to the breaking of he 
clutch. The boat had started with a cracked main shaft bearing 
and her driver knew that she probably could not last the race 
Only the sportsmanship of her owner, James Simpson, who in 
sisted on starting on the chance of completing the race, brougli 
her to the line. Peter Pans have a reputation for always bein 
ready and this reputation was worth living up to, even in a hope 
less cause. 

The first three boats raced together for three laps when Hawk Ey 
began having trouble with her 12-cylinder, 300-horsepower en 
gine, and dropped back to sixth place, being passed in a gran 
rush right in front of the stand by P. D. Q. V and Ankle Deg 
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HAWK EYE, OWNED BY THE LAKE GEORGE 
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BABY RELIANCE V 


mid the cheers of the spectators, who showed their liking for 
he Lake George entry on every possible occasion. Buffalo En- 
uirer improved her position steadily throughout the race, work- 
ng up from sixth to third in the last four laps. Ankle Deep 
as running as consistently as ever, but was plainly outclassed 
by the newer boats and did not have enough power for her 
eavier, bigger hull, though she looked like a battleship among 
he smaller boats and her speed only varied by seconds for the 
ve laps. P. D. Q. V had some slight engine trouble on the 


ourth lap and dropped back to the fourth place, Enquirer pass- 
ng her close to the finish. 
As they came down the stretch for the last lap, Baby Re- 


iance V in the lead, Commodore Blackton opened her up wide, 
nd, with her four exhaust pipes roaring, he swung over near 
he Committee stand in the greatest burst of speed of the day 


ind got the gun just 38 seconds ahead of Mrs. Blackton’s Speed 


Jemon II. Then 3% minutes went by before Enquirer shot over 
n third place; P. D. Q. V lasted long enough to take fourth 
lace from Ankle Deep by 5 seconds. Baby Reliance’s time for 
he 30-mile course was 41 minutes 7 seconds, the fastest that the 
listance had ever been negotiated in this country. It figures out 
0% statute miles an hour—s50.55 being the exact figures. Both 
his boat and the Speed Demon ran almost entirely out of the 
vater, so that daylight could be seen under their bottoms prac- 
ically all of the time when at top speed. The Baby Reliance, 
owever, seems to be hung a little better and runs more smoothly, 


PETER PAN VI WHEN TH 
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the Speed Demon having a jumping motion that is at times very 
pronounced. 
The Second Heat 

The second heat was called for 10:30 A. M. of July 31. Seven 
boats appeared at the line, the absentees being Hawk Eye, which 
had had trouble with her cam shaft and bearings and could not 
be got ready in time, and Peter Pan VI, which went out of com- 
mission for good the previous day, there being no machine shop 
nearer than Glens Falls where she could have her broken clutch 
repaired. 

The drivers of the seven boats did not have stage fright this 
day, and got an excellent start, all seven going over inside of five 
seconds and all at top speed. Baby Reliance V got the honor 
of first place, but she was pushed very hard by P. D. Q. V, 
Mr. Miles sending his boat over as if she had been shot out of 
a coast defense gun. Ankle Deep was third. 

It was a mile and a half to the turn at the lower end of the 
course, and in this short distance Baby Reliance V opened up 
a good lead and was running at a pace that bade fair to eclipse 
her record of the previous day. She was evidently out to do 
things, but after taking the turn she cracked a cylinder and con- 
necting rod and had to be towed in. Speed Demon II then rushed 
into the lead and was never headed thereafter, making the five 
laps in record time and bettering the time of her team mate 
the previous day by four seconds. She took only 41 minutes 
3 seconds for the 30-mile course, the fastest that this distance - 


E GOING WAS HEAVY 





OWNERS, SKIPPERS AND OFFICIALS. FRONT ROW FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


HAND, A. G. MILES, C. N. MANKOWSKI, F. G. PEABODY, H. T. 


has ever been traveled on the water in this country. She was re- 
markably consistent and her best lap (6 miles) was made in 8 
minutes 5 seconds, or at the rate of 51.17 miles an hour, while 
her slowest lap was 8 minutes 27 seconds, with some deduction 
from this figure owing to the few seconds she was late in start- 
ing. 

When Baby Reliance dropped out Buffalo Enquirer shot into 
second place, where she remained; Ankle Deep, P. D. Q. IV and 
Tech Jr. running in third, fourth and fifth places, respectively. 


The Third Heat 


By reason of an agreement between all of the contestants, con- 
curred in by the Executive Committee of the A. P. B. A., the 
third heat was scheduled for 5:15 in the afternoon of the 31st. 
Only three boats had a chance to figure in the finals at that time, 
.so none of the others appeared at the starting line except Hawk 
Eye. The four were Baby Speed Demon II, which had nineteen 
points to her credit; Buffalo Enquirer with seventeen; Ankle 
Deep with fourteen, and Hawk Eye with three. The latter boat 
had not yet had an opportunity to show what she could do and 
great things were expected of her. Baby V was still out of com- 
mission on account of her breakdown of the morning. 

Buffalo Enquirer started out with a rush and was followed over 
the line by Hawk Eye, with Baby Speed.Demon in third place 





ANKLE DEEP, P. D. Q. V AND BUFFALO ENQUIRER COMPLETING THE FIRST LAP 
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COMMODORE J. STUART BLACKTON, MRS. BLACKTON, R. W. EDGREN, IRA 


KOERNER, HENRY SAMPSON, CHARLES REES AND G. C, KRUSEN 

and Ankle Deep trailing. The pace was too hot for the Enquirer, 

however, and Hawk Eye, running beautifully through the water, 

jumped into the lead with her 12-cylinder engine. Going down 
(Continued on page 152) 


Summary 40-Foor CLass CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA FOR GoLD CHALLENGE CuP 


First race July 30, 1914. 30 nautical miles. Start, 5:15 P. M. Total Total 
Ist Lap. 2d Lap. 3d Lap. 4th Lap. 5th Lap. Elapsed. Points. 
8:26 209 8:14 3 8:11 41: 1 


















Baby Reliance V.......... : 8 8:07 :07 

Baby Speed Demon II...... 8:39 8:22 8:17 8:14 8:13 41:45 9 
Buftalo Enquirer ;......... 9:41 8:46 8:41 8:35 8:28 44:11 
Pie Us F vnkderenitiesed 9:15 8:31 8:40 9:01 9:00 44:27 
pS ee ee ee 9:33 8:45 8:45 8:46 8:43 44:32 
PB Ue BV os fecsyeavees 10:25 9:38 9:36 9:35 9:41 48:55 
le Moco he we hachiae eee 10:38 9:53 9:48 9:48 10:03 50:10 
ee BOL Oe eee 8:56 8:43 9:32 10:35 12:85 50:21 
PO VOR. Whe bavsces ss eee 12:05 D.NF 


Baby Reliance V’s average, 43.77 nautical, or 50.40 statute, miles per hour. 


30 nautical miles. Start, 10:30 A. M. Total 
1st Lap. 2d Lap. 3d Lap. 4th Lap. 5th Lap. Elapsed. 


Second race, July 31. 


Baby Speed Demon II..... 8:27 8:09 8:05 8:10 8:12 41:03 
Buftalo Enquirer .......... 8:54 8:32 8:30 8:31 8:28 42:55 
ME TRUOG 5.0 Svinsios 6 is oi's 8:55 8:45 8:45 8:44 8:44 43:53 
ES a corer. 9:55 9:40 10:55 9:23 13:01 52:54 
co. eee ee 10:48 10:22 10:35 10:40 10:47 53:12 
eh err ee 8:57 D.N.F. 

Baby Reliance V........... D.N.F. 


Baby Speed Demon II’s average, 43.9 nautical, or £0.55 statute, miles per hour. HI 


Third race, July 31. 
d 


30 nautical miles. Start, 5:15 P. M. Total Total 
Ist Lap. 2d Lap. 3d Lap. 4th Lap. 6th Lap. Elapsed. Points 
8:25 8:21 5 2 


3aby Speed Demon II..... 8:53 9:06 9:02 43:47 29 / 
Buftalo Enquirer ......... 9:36 9:40 9:33 9:29 9:34 47:52 26 1 
NS OO eee 9:07 8:45 8:44 8:39 D.N.F. 14 r the ¢ 
Te 8 eer eer 8:27 8:57 8:59 D.N.F. 3 sto the 
self plu 
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The Ameri J ca’s Cup Races Off Until Next Year 


Owing to the European War the Challenge for This Year has 
been Withdrawn and a Postponement Asked for. Race 
Probable Next Year Between the Same Yachts. 













Photos ‘by M. Rosenfeld and E. Levick 


tions asto the date on which the contest will be held. 

The challenging yacht, Shamrock IV, as is noted elsewhere, 
reached New York August 16. After her arrival at. Bermuda, 
into which port she had put on receipt of word of the war, 
the New York Yacht Club was asked if it would allow the 
Erin to tow her the balance of the distance on account of the 
























RESOLUTE, THE PROBABLE CHOICE OF THE COMMI 


HE war clouds on the European horizon have caused an 
abrupt halt in the race for the America’s Cup and on 
August 6 further trial racing between the candidates built 

br the defense of the Cup was called off pending the decision 

sto the ultimate disposition of the race this year. With England 
self plunged into what will probably be the greatest war of his- 
pry, it was but natural that Sir Thomas Lipton should ask for at 
ast a postponement of the race. As a matter of fact, in view 

t the news from Europe, very little attention or interest would 

e shown at present in a purely sporting event. 

Several cablegrams have passed between the Royal Ulster Yacht 
lub, the challenging club, and the New York Yacht Club. The 
lallenger asked first for a postponement of thirty days, and in 

e event of the war being in progress at the end of that period, a 

stponement until next year, with a race then under the exist- 

g conditions for*thjs year’s race. The New York Yacht Club 

rplied that in view of the grave situation due to the war it did 

t think it possible to'race in October, and signified its willing- 

ss to postpone the series until 1915, subject to further negotia- 
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war conditions prevailing at sea. This request was refused, 
on the grounds that a committee representing the New York 
Yacht Club could not be gotten together and did not possess 
the authority to change the conditions of the Deed of Gift 
relative to a yacht’s sailing across on her own bottom. 

There the matter finally stands, and, while not yet actually 
laid up, the America’s Cup candidates in this ‘country have 
stopped racing and are being held subject to a 
final disposition of the matter. They will prob- 
ably be laid up shortly for the winter, and, if 
the race is sailed next year, as*it probably will 
be, barring a continuance of the war, the trial 
racing will be-resumed. 

The next most important development in the 
situation has been the withdrawal of the 
candidate Defiance from the races. After 
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TIEE FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE AMERICA’S CUP 
the scenes off Newport ending July 18, which were described in 
the last issue of YACHTING, the syndicate owning the yacht made 
the announcement that she was definitely withdrawn from the 
trial races and would be laid up at City Island. This was an un- 
expected move, for, though the yacht had not been successful, it 
was felt by many that she had latent capabilities which had not 
beer brought out, and that she had not been sailed sufficiently to 
find herself. The reasons given for the withdrawal of the boat 
were, that the contemplated changes that were necessary in her rig 
could not be completed in time for the resumption of the racing 
on the New York Yacht Club cruise, and also that the mast step 
was of insufficient strength and those sailing her were in contin- 
ual fear of the mast going overboard. The latter excuse seems 
hardly reasonable, as, if it is true that the step is weak, it is incon- 
ceivable that it could not be strengthened so as to make it safe to 
sail her. 

The results of the season’s racing with this boat were very un- 
satisfactory, and it certainly seems that with intelligent and ener- 
getic management more could have been gotten out of the boat 
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VANITIE. SHE HAS SHOWN A GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN HER LATER RACES 
AND HAS DONE PARTICULARLY WELL GOING TO WINDWARD IN A BREEZE 


than was the case. The sum total of her season’s work consisted 
of eight races, in only seven of which did she finish, and in a start 
that she made off Sandy Hook in a series held there. 

After the series off Newport ended with the race of July 18, the 
Vanitie and Resolute had a rest of eleven days until they met at 
the rendezvous of the New York Yacht Club on July 30 to resume 
their racing. From July 31 to August 4 four races were sailed, 
in all of which the Resolute repeated the trick of finishing in the 
lead, and, if she couldn’t win by elapsed time, she always managed 
to be near enough to get first place on corrected time. 

In the first of the races, from Glen Cove to Smithtown Bay, 
over a course of thirty-five miles, sailed in light, fluky airs, Resolute 
won by 12 minutes and 5 seconds elapsed time and 14 minutes and 
5 seconds corrected time. The next day’s race was a fifty-four 
mile run from Smithtown Bay to New London, in a fine north- 
westerly breeze, which enabled the boats to make almost record 
time for the distance. Vanitie led for the first half of the race, 
when she was overhauled by Resolute, which continued to gain 
until the finish. The boats made the fifty-four miles in a little 
over six hours and Resolute won by 2 minutes’ and 25 seconds ac- 
tual or 5 minutes 35 seconds corrected time. The race from New 
London to Newport was about forty miles in length and the wind 
was light to fresh. The two boats sailed so closely that Resolute 
had to call on her time allowance to win—the Vanitie beating her 
on elapsed time by 10 seconds, but losing on corrected time by 2 
minutes 11 seconds. This race again demonstrated the fact that 
in light breezes the Resolute has no equal, for when the wind 
was light to moderate she outsailed the Vanitie, while when it 
freshened the Vanitie was the faster. 

The last race was sailed on the Astor-Cup Day for a special 
prize off Newport, and the old story was repeated. Resolute won 





by .3 minutes and 5 seconds actual time and 5 minutes 19 secon 
corrected time. In the last race, which was a triangular one, ther 
was a windward leg of eighteen miles, which was sailed in a moj 
erate breeze, and Vanitie outsailed her rival on the beat, makin 
the distance in I minute and 23 seconds faster time than Regg 
lute, the breeze being from ten to twelve knots’ strength. Thi 
gain, however, was not sufficient to offset her loss on the run dow 
the wind, when Adams, as has so often been the case, maneuvere; 
Vanitie out of the lead. At the fine points of the game the Reg 
jute crowd showed their superiority on nearly every occasion. Qj 
this leg the Vanitie had trouble locating the buoy, which ha 
shifted something over a mile out of position. if 

This ended the racing between the boats, as the following q 
the series was called off temporarily, and since, permanently, 

On the showing of the two boats throughout the season, thep 
can be no shadow of doubt that Resolute is the faster unde 
general all-around conditions. Not only is she the faster, but shej 
being sailed and managed in a way that probably would have mat? 
her the choice of the Regatta Committee, even if the racing} 
tween her and Vanitie had been closer. Out of the twenty race 
sailed between the cup candidates this year Resolute has beate 
Vanitie in all but three when both of these boats started. Twoo 
Vanitie’s wins were early in the season in light and somewha 
fluky conditions, and her third win over Resolute was when th 
latter withdrew on account of fog. 
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DEFIANCE, A BOAT WITH LATENT POSSIBILITIES THAT HAVE NOT BEEN 
BROUGHT OUT 











SHAMROCK IV UNDER KETCH RIG LEAVING PORTSMOUTH HARBOR IN TOW OF THE ERIN FOR HER VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


Shamrock IV’s Voyage Across the Western Ocean | 


An Eventful Trip, With a Mixture of Weather and News of War to Make Her Seek Port 


FTER some five weeks of tuning up and “sweetening” in were made, among the best being 222, 189, 162.and 142 miles. | 
a series of trial races against the 23-meter Shamrock III, When the wind dropped below a good sailing breeze the chal-' 
in which she was extremely successful, as was told in the lenger was taken in tow by the Erin. 

last issue of YACHTING, the challenger, Shamrock IV, was The yacht arrived at Fayal on the forenoon ot July 28, seven’ 
stripped at Gosport and fitted for her long trip across the West- 
ern Ocean to New York. : Her racing spars were taken out and 
she was rigged as a ketch with a shorter mast, a small topmast, 
a short bowsprit and jiggermast. It was intended to sail the chal- 
lenger whenever possible, and for that reason she was given a 
very substantial rig, which was in strong contrast to the previous 
Shamrocks which had tried for the Cup. The three former boats 
were towed a good part of the way across and for that reason 
each had a very small rig. 
Shamrock IV’s racing gear and some of her spars were on 
the steam yacht Erin, which was to convoy the yacht, while her 
mast and larger spars were shipped to this country by steamer. 
Life lines were rigged around the deck fore and aft for the pro- 
tection of her crew. 
All was ready by July .18, and on that date the yacht left Ports- 
mouth in charge of Captain Turner, who had with him fifteen 
men, or one-half the regular racing crew, the other half being 
on the convoy Erin. The Southern route was taken, via the 
Azores, and it was planned to shift crews and take on the other 
fifteen from the Erin for the run from that port to New York. 
After poking her nose out into the Channel a hard blow was 
encountered with a driving rain. storm, which shook the yacht 
up considerably, and wet her down generally. She put into Ply- 
mouth on the 19th on account of the weather, left there the fol- 
lowing day and went into Falmouth, in back of Land’s End. She 
left Falmouth at 5 A. M. July 2tst, getting a departure from the 
Lizard Lights a short time later. Course to Fayal, S. W. 34 W. 
Distance 1,200 miles. The wind was moderate northerly with a 
heavy northwest swell. At noon on the 21st she was 26 miles 
W.S.W. of the Lizard, when the wind dropped out and she was 
taken in tow by the Erin. 

About dark a fresh northwest breeze sprang up and the tow line 
was slipped. The wind increased to a hard nor’wester, kick- 
ing up a long, heavy sea, over which the Shamrock rode easily, 
and, as she could lay her course with sheets well off, excellent 
time was made and she logged 248 miles in the next twenty-four 
hours. Strong to moderate winds and smooth seas ‘were encoun- 
tered most of the way to Fayal, and some excellent days’ runs SHAMROCK IV UNDER CUTTER RIG WITH DOUBLE HEADSAILS 
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ON DECK OF SHAMROCK, SENDING DOWN TOPSAIL YARD 
days and three hours out from Falmouth. Here the crews were 
changed and on the following day, July 29, the Shamrock sailed 
again on the second leg of her journey, the distance being 2,225 
miles to New York. At that time there was no indication of 
war for England and the crew were looking forward to an un- 
eventful and speedy passage. For the first part of the journey 
fresh winds and rough water were encountered and fair time 
was made, the yacht behaving splendidly in the heavy seas that 
were occasionally met. 

On August 7, when about 1,400 miles out from the Azores, Col- 
onel Duncan Neill, who had charge of the expedition on the Erin, 
received a wireless message stating that war had been declared 
between Germany and England, and instructing him to take the 
boat to the nearest British port. The course was then altered 
for St. George, Bermuda, where the two yachts arrived on the 
evening of August 9, eleven and a half days out from Fayal. 

After communicating with Sir Thomas Lipton and the New 
York Yacht Club, Colonel Neill got under way August 13 for 
New York with the Shamrock in tow, the weather being fine 
and the wind light, and the 665 miles to Sandy Hook were made 
in 3 days and 8 hours. 

Both Colonel Neill and Captain Turner of the Shamrock, with 
whom I talked on the boat’s arrival, said that they had had a 
very satisfactory passage, with moderate weather the whole way, 
the voyage occupying, actual sailing time, 21 days and 23 hours. 
The yacht proved very easy under sail except that she rolled and 
slatted a good deal in light air, and she had a very quick, jerky 
motion in a sea, a common fault with vessels where the ballast 
is carried at the extreme bottom of the keel. The square sail 
with which she was rigged was used a good deal and the boat 
was kept under sail whenever there was a sailing breeze, only be- 


— 


ing towed in a calm and when the water was 
smooth. In spite of her flat ends and hogged shieer 
she proved a good sea boat, except in short, choppy 
seas. The Shamrock was extremely hot below 
decks and for that reason proved rather uncom. 
fortable for her crew, the hatches giving but little 
ventilation and the weather being extremely warm, 

After receiving the message regarding the war 
the Erin picked up a wireless message from Ger. 
man cruisers, indicating that they were in the vicin- 
ity, and all hands were relieved when St. George 
was reached. 

The Shamrock seems to have stood the voyage 
remarkably well. Her green paint looks almost as 
fresh as the day it was put on, and she did not 
appear to have been strained or to have worked 
in any way. As to the yacht herself, she bears out 
fully what has been written about her. She is 
even homelier, especially with her spars out, than 
is indicated by the photographs of her that we 
have seen, her snub nose and full forward over- 
hang being very pronounced, while her freeboard 
is high, and her. slightly hogged sheer and tumble 
home give her a rather heavy and clumsy look. 
Her chain plates also look heavy and cumbersome, 
though it is said that they do not retard her much 
when submerged. She carries out the impression 
of being an “old rule” boat and above the water 
resembles somewhat the famous old 22-footer 
Nutmeg or Larry Huntington’s old Huguenot, 
which some of our readers may remember. 

She will be laid up in this country at once and 
held here pending the race a year hence or on 
whatever dates may be decided upon. 

The following is an abstract of Erin’s log of 
the voyage: 


July 21—Left Falmouth. Wind N. N. W.; weather 

fine; heavy northwest swell; covered 26 miles to noon. 
July 22—Fresh northwest wind; rolling heavily, overcast; 248 miles. 
July 23—222 miles; moderate northwest breeze and swell. 
July 24—189 miles; conditions same. 
July 25—142 miles; light airs; smooth sea. 
July 26—149 miles; conditions as above. 
July 27—162 miles ; easterly wind ; smooth sea. 


July 28—122 miles; arrived at Fayal, Azores, 7 A. M.; the Erin coaled. 


July 29—53 miles; fresh northwest and west breeze; northwest swell. 
July 30—108 miles; weather bad; westerly wind; heavy sea. 
(Continued on page 142) 
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SHAMROCK IV AT ANCHOR OFF QUARANTINE ON THE COMPLETION OF HER 
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KINGSTON HARBOR, JAMAICA, 


FROM THE HILLS 


BACK OF THE TOWN 


A Deep-Water Cruise in a 50-Tonner 


Being the Account of a 12,000-Mile Traverse in a 54-Foot Ketch 


By A. E. 


[Three yachtsmen, Nason, Morley and the “Skipper,” have chartered the ketch- 
rigged yacht Gladys, 54 feet long on the water, for a cruise across to the West Indies 
and Caribbean. They, with one paid hand and a boy, “‘Skimps,” for cook, made up 
the crew. The first port of call is the Azores, which they make nine days out from 
Dartmouth, England. From there they touch at.Madeira, at Orotava, in the Canaries, 
under the shadow of the Peak of Teneriffe, the Cape Verde Islands, and start across 
the Atlantic to Trinidad, encountering’a severe gale on the way. From Trinidad they 
touch at Grenada, Barbadoes and St. Lucia. ] r 


HE distance from St. Lucia 
to Martinique, our next 
port, land to land, is barely 
torty miles, and the wind is 
nearly always fair going to 
the north and west, so we 
crept out of the harbor at 
the first peep of dawn and 
were well on our way by 
the time Sandy piped down 
for breakfast. Flying fish 
were plentiful all around 
the islands, and on passages 
we often had a mess of 
them while Sandy was with 
us. He seemed to possess 
the knack of scooping them 
up with a net he had rigged 
on a huge cane ring with a 
long handle, like the thing 





PUTTING UP THE SIDE LIGHTS used at home by _bald- 
headed and _ bespectacled 

bug-hunters. 
Our port, St. Pierre, lay on the lee side of the island. Indeed, 


only the circumstance of its being a lee side made it possible as 
a port at all. The town was built on the foot of the slopes of 
Mont Pelee, an active volcano, which the year following our visit 
belched forth its withering blast of death and wiped out the whole 
town in a swift, awful holocaust. 

The town as we saw it, however, bore the appearance of a sub- 
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stantial and prosperous community, possessing many fine build- 
ings and memorials. The great cathedral would havé graced any 
city, while the Jardin des Plantes has been one of the show places 
of the world. 

A drawback to the full enjoyment of the many beauties of 
Martinique lay in the fact that none of our party could speak 
French, most of our intercourse being had through the unsatis- 
factory medium of an interpreter. Our exploration of the island 
was not very extended for that reason, and after we had made the 
ascent of Mont Pelee we reluctantly decided to leave St. Pierre 
and get under way for Porto Rico, where the vast volume of 
American trade would insure our own tongue being to some 
extent generally used. 

Leaving the leeward side of Martinique, course was shaped for 
the island of St. Croix, which would give us a good departure 
for the lighthouse on Muertas Key. Northwest, 270 miles we 
made it, and the trades had not yet failed us. Our sailing so far 
had been made with all the regularity of steam, and though the 
thin line on the chart was stretching out to formidable length, no 
member of the small crew even hinted at weariness of the cruise. 

The sea passages since making Trinidad had been but short 
trips, and only on the run between Grenada and Barbadoes, when 
the yacht was foul, had sea watches obtained for more than one 
night. The routine had not been irksome. We now expected 
to spend more than one night at sea, as we would make the major 
part of the passage in the lee of a long chain of islands, and the 
old sea watches were resumed, excepting that, with Sandy aboard, 
both he and Skimps stood watch and watch with the rest, each 
taking a turn in the galley as he happened to be on watch. This 
arrangement did not place any hardship on either of the cooks, 
and it lightened the duties of the rest of us by giving an extra 
hand in each watch at night. 

Apart from the heavy gale experienced on the run across the 
ocean the voyage had been singularly free from incident, and it 
was only in the nature of things that at some point of the cruise 
we should be shaken out of our feeling of absolute serenity. The 
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THE NATURAL LOVELINESS OF JAMAICA 


shaking up came with a bump during the middle watch on the 
first night out from Martinique. 

Dick and the skipper were lounging aft with their backs against 
the mizzen boom, leaving the wheel in a becket, and Sandy was 
for’ard on the lookout. The yacht gently snored through the 
water at about seven knots, when, without the least warning, we 
hit something hard, and the ship was brought up all standing. 
The bobstay parted, and smash! the bowsprit snapped off close to 
the stem-head. 

The watch below needed no rousing out. They were on deck 
with a jump almost before the yacht lost way. Hastily sounding 
the well, while the cover was torn off the launch, we thankfully 
found the vessel dry and tight, and lanterns were rustled up to 
find, if possible, what we were up against. 

We didn’t believe that we had hit anything as solid as a rock, 
for the chart gave plenty of water for leagues around the spot. 
Besides, the vessel was evidently in motion, though making no 
way. So while Nason and Jack were in the bows with the lights 
peering into the darkness for the obstacle, the lead was got up for 
a cast, giving no bottom at 50 fathoms. Casts all around the stern 
gave the same result, but on dropping the sinker over the bow the 
weight stopped with a squashy “plunk” just below the surface. 

We tried for the snag with the spare topmast, and after jabbing 
about all around the fore-foot we decided we must have hooked 
up on some submerged semi-floating object which did not appear 
to have the solidity of a derelict. Sail had been got off the yacht 
immediately following the alarm and we were not grinding at 
all, so all hands turned to and got the wreck of the bowsprit 
aboard. We then dropped the launch overboard and tried to tow 
off with her. 

This emergency work, in the darkest watch of the night, gave 
a spice of ginger to the cruise which rather pleased the less expe- 
rienced members of the party—when it was all over. But mean- 


while the launch was chug-chugging away astern, making no vis- 
ible headway, until chancing to catch the gleam of the lamp on 
the water alongside we discovered that, while we were still fast, 
the yacht was going astern to the pull of the launch. This gave 
us the idea which in the morning proved to be the right one. We 
concluded we had run upon a chunk of the stuff one finds float- 
ing about in lumps farther south, off the mouths of the big rivers, 
made up of intricate swamp roots, carrying enough earth bound 
up with the wood to sink the mass below the surface until the 
action of the sea washed the whole lump apart. It was a long 
way further north than we would have expected to encounter 
anything of the sort, but had we looked for it we could not have 
avoided it in this instance. 

Nothing could be gained by wasting gasolene in the launch, 
and as we appeared to be in no danger of sustaining further dam- 


age, we just took a spell and waited for daylight, when a better 


grip could be got on the problem of extricating the ship. 

At daylight the job was tackled again, and now the mass of 
roots was plainly visible just below the surface, with the stem 
of the yacht tightly wedged in it. The obstruction extended 
ahead and on either bow, but not many feet aft, and this gave us 
the clue as to the most likely means of shaking.off our incubus, 

Setting the mizzen, the launch was started off again, ahead this 
time, and made fast to a short line bent to a kedge, which was 
dropped into the roots. Then the mizzen was guyed out over the 
side, and as soon as the yacht gathered sternway under sail, the 
launch started ahead with a rush, and after two or three attempts 
we saw the mass break away from the bows and roll after her. 

We lost the kedge; that was too firmly imbedded in the roots 
to come away, but we were free, with no damage done other than 
the broken spar. We towed far enough away to make it certain 
that we would not hook on again, and went to work to rig out 
the spare topmast for a bowsprit. This was only a jury affair, 
but we would be able to get a new spar fitted at any of the Porto 
Rican ports, and by ten o’clock in the forenoon the yacht had re- 
sumed her course. The adventure was simply an entry in the 
log-book. 

We had intended calling in at Guanica, but the possibilities of 
getting our new bowsprit seemed better at Ponce. Both ports 
were equally handy for us with the breeze we carried ; if anything, 
Ponce was a trifle nearer. We made the island of St. Croix in the 
afternoon of the second day out, and the same evening picked 
up the light on Muertas Key. Thence the lighthouse off the port 
of Ponce was but a short leg, and we came to in the lee of the 
point just before midnight. 

The morning found us up betimes, having work on hand, and 
we then discovered that the city of Ponce is quite three miles dis- 
tant from the port, or Praya, where we were anchored. The port, 
however, has all facilities for executing repairs in a small way, 
and the yacht was soon placed in capable hands for the fitting 
of the new spar. 

Ponce itself possesses many beauties, as well as historic asso- 
ciations, for did not old Ponce de Leon find his fountain of per- 
petual youth here? Of course, it is immaterial at this date 
whether he derived rejuvenescence from the waters or not; the 
thing most material to modern travelers is the fact that, while the 
old Spaniard was persuading himself that he would live for ever, 
he improved the moment and built up a fine city to his own glori- 
fication. 

To see Porto Rico to the best advantage in a limited time, the 
vastly preferable conveyance is, of course, the automobile, of 
which there are many available for hire, either with or without 
a pilot. Upon setting out in our hired car to see the country, we 
again found that we were going to see “the most beautiful of all 
the West Indies,” precisely as we had been told in each one of 
the islands we had visited. The only difference was that, as we 
had just come fresh from the other places, we were in a better 
position to form an opinion for ourselves. 

We found a more or less regular route mapped out for the con- 
venience of travelers having but little time to spare for sight- 
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seeing, and after a small amount of considera- 
tion we could see that it would scarcely be im- 
proved upon by our taking haphazard trips. So, 
in accordance with the advice of the owner of 
the car, we took the shore road to Pentrelas, 
and on through a wide section of sugar plan- 
tations to San German. This old-world town, 
or village, is so utterly Spanish in its every as- 
pect that it requires but little flight of imagina- 
tion to take one back to the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the place was a flourishing Spanish 
colonial community. 

From there we went on to Mayaguez, at the 
western end of the island, perhaps the most 
lovely of the Porto Rican towns and as different 
. as possible from any of the others, then ran 
back to Ponce before starting out for the long 
ride across country to San Juan, by the Spanish 
military road. 

San Juan is a city which amply repays one for 
the time spent in getting there, and impresses 
the visitor with the sense of activity and pros- 
perity inseparable from American communities. 
The harbor is very fine and is approached 
through a narrow passage which is easy of access in every wind 
that blows, except a strong northerly. Being completely land- 
locked, the bay forms one of the safest harbors in the West In- 
dies, and the volume of sea trade gives assurance of sea stores 
of all kinds, with facilities for refitting if necessary. 

Two days were pleasantly used up around the city, and then we 
got aboard our auto again and started on the return trip to Ponce. 
Arriving at the Playa, we found the Gladys had received her new 
spar, and was ready for us as soon as we were prepared to sail. 
There was nothing to keep us longer, and beautiful Jamaica lay 
ahead, so our belongings were put aboard and the windlass was 
manned with a will. 

Leaving the anchorage early in the forenoon with the wind 
strong from east-south-east, we steered a trifle south of west to 
pick up Alta Vela island, the south point of Haiti, which was the 
only obstacle to our laying a straight course into Kingston. This 
leg of the traverse was nearly 300 miles, with a few miles less 
than that from Alta Vela to Morant Point, and the fair wind we 
started with bade fair to blow us into our next port in something 
like record time. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon we sighted the first yacht 
we had come across at sea, a fine schooner of about I50 tons, 
apparently beating through the Mona Passage to the north’ard. 
As she was going from us, and moving a good deal faster than 
we had ever moved, it was not possible to make out her name; 
but she had all the earmarks of the famous ocean flyer Endy- 
mion, and as such she was entered in the log. There were numer- 
ous vessels in sight the whole time we were among the islands, 
as many as seven trading schooners and five large steamers heav- 
ing in sight during one watch from noon until four o’clock. This 
impressed upon us the necessity of keeping a keener lookout, if 
possible, than we had been doing, and the extra hand in the 
watch came in mighty handy. 

When the last rays of light had died out of the west, there 
were in sight two big schooners, one beating to the eastward on 
a course which would bring her across our bows very soon, and 
the other apparently holding the same course as ourselves. She 
was not traveling at more than half our speed, making it more 
than likely that we should overhaul her during the early part of 
the middle watch. So there was plenty to exercise our vigilance, 
and there was no fear of any of our crew drowsing while on the 
lookout. 

The big four-master, beating, loomed up out of the darkness 
about eight bells, her green starboard light just visible as she 
slipped by on the starboard tack, a mere smudge on the darkness 
of the night. She was not more than 200 feet away, and it seemed 
as though there were no living souls aboard her, not a glimmer 





EIGHTY PER CENT OF THE TIME WE CARRIED THE WIND ABAFT THE BEAM AND OUR SPEED HAD 
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of light being visible after the side-light was eclipsed by: the 
screen. It made us wonder how close we should be to the fellow 
we were overtaking before we made him out, schooners not as a 
rule showing much in the way of stern lights. When the deck 
was relieved at midnight the retiring watch stayed on deck for 
some time, peering into the gloom ahead in the hope of catching 
sight of our neighbor. While all hands were straining eyes and 
ears to catch sight or sound of anything ahead, Sandy, who had 
been aloft taking a squint and was on his way down the backstay, 
suddenly gave a shout and dropped to the deck in a hurry, point- 
ing as he dropped away over the side to port. We all made a 
rush to that side, and following Sandy’s paw saw, not three 
lengths away and broad on the beam, the very ship we were so 
anxiously looking out for. We had overtaken her all right, and 
for all we could see should have run clean through her stern port 
had we not, by mere accident, taken a course slightly divergent _ 
from the one she was holding. 

Nobody turned in after that surprise until the moon came up, 
about four bells, when the sea became as bright as it had before 
been opaquely black. It would then have been easy to pick out a 
sea mark at miles, instead of missing a ship at only yards. 

No further alarm disturbed the even round of watches, and at 
daylight the yacht was given her full suit, which had been short- 
ened during the night, and the forenoon watch saw entered in 
the log the record four-hour run of the cruise, so far. From 
eight bells A. M. until noon sights the log showed-forty-two miles, 
and the wind holding true and hard Alta Vela came in sight on 
the starboard bow just before sunset. 

A remarkable point in the cruise up to this time had been the 
consistent easterly winds we had experienced. Quite eighty per 
cent of the days at sea we had carried the wind abaft the 
beam, and ‘Ready about! Helm’s a-lee!”’ was an almost forgotten 
command. There are times in the western seas when conditions 
are reversed, and the fingers grow numb, the arms—and heart— 
grow weary with weeks of windward work, and it was not to be 
supposed that we should always be immune from the unpleasant- 
nesses of ocean sailing. After many years of all kinds of voy- 
aging, in big and small craft, in shoal and deep water, there is 
nothing that jars so forcibly as to’ hear the Saturday afternoon 
small-craft sailor, who attains the highest pinnacle of personal 
gratification in winning a small “pot” in a dory or knockabout 
race, tell you with all the conviction of a thorough “salt” that 
“only a landsman or a greenhorn wants to sail with a fair wind, 
anyhow!” The man who takes his vessel across oceans, and finds 
the top note of yachting in the niceties of precise navigation, never 
finds monotony in a fair wind, and will tire much sooner of the 
wearisome, heart-breaking ratching to windward. Wherefore our 








WHERE THE TRADES ROLL THE SEAS INTO SAN JUAN HARBOR 


steady easterly winds were welcome to stay, at least until we 
pointed our bowsprit eastward for home, 

At the speed we had been traveling since leaving Ponce we had 
made much better time than had been thought possible, and both 
the patent log and our longitude by observation warned us to look 
out for the Morant Keys early on the third morning out from 
Ponce. But it seemed that either the chart was incorrect—though 
from the latest surveys—or the position was incorrectly given in 
our table of latitudes and longitudes, for there was a discrepancy 
of more than 50 miles in the two positions. Our own reckoning, 
course and distance by Mercator sailing, using the position of 
the Keys given in the tables, led us to expect to be up with them 
before daylight. Seeing no signs of the bank at six o'clock, and 
being certain of our latitude, the chart was consulted again and 
the distance laid off with the parallel rule, when it was apparent 
that the book’s figures were out to the tune of nearly a whole 
degree of longitude. We came up with the Keys about noon, and 
to satisfy our curiosity took a series of observations to go with 
the A. M. sights. The position as laid down on the chart was 
found to be accurate to seconds. 

From Morant Keys to Kingston harbor is only 60 miles, and 
we sailed round the end of the Palisades and into the fine lagoon 
forming the harbor in just sufficient time to get our berth before 
dark. 

JAMAICA 

It is not to be supposed that the visitor to Jamaica will spend 
many days in Kingston unless his time is so restricted that he 
cannot get out of the town. For while it is undoubtedly the big 
shipping port of the island, and therefore the business center, 
nobody with any choice in the matter lives there. 

The reason is that Kingston is actually the hottest spot on the 
island, as well as generally uninteresting in aspect. Therefore 
many visitors leave this undeniably magnificent country with an 
altogether false impression of its endless charms. 

Jamaica is really so near home, and the pres- 
ent-day facilities for seeing it are so many that 
very little that is new remains to be said of it. 
The enthusiast will always uncover fresh de- 
lights, whether he makes one or a dozen visits, 
but his pleasure will greatly depend on his ar- 
tistic sense, for the places taken in on a trip 
change very little. Aside from the natural love- 
liness of this Caribbean garden, who has not 
read with compelling interest of its stormy early 
history, mixed as it is with that of the most 
notorious and infamous of the pirates and buc- 
caneers? The now vanished town of Port 
Royal, swallowed up by the awful earthquake 
of the end of the seventeenth century, was the 


he 
scene of more concentrated wickedness when a 


Morgan was in the zenith of his power than was shite 
ever contained in the limits of one community 
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since the lid was put on Babylon. From here Morgan gathered 
and led the pirate fleet—a navy in itself—which sacked and burned 
the then tremendously wealthy Spanish city of Panama. Here 
also entered the sweating, groaning, noisome cargoes of West 
African “Black Ivory,” to be sold in the slave marts, which were 
as common then as are food stores to-day. This horrible traffic, 
however, was stopped by the English Government in 1807, after 
which date no slaves were imported into the island, the whole of 
the slaves in servitude being finally emancipated in 1833. 

The present Port Royal, at the entrance to Kingston harbor, 
is the rival of St. Lucia for the honor of being Britain’s greatest 
West Indian naval station, and is, in consequence, very much 
more reputable than was its lost namesake of years ago. 

After numerous short trips around the island we returned to 
the capital and two days were occupied in paying farewell 
calls while the yacht took in her supplies. Then, acting on the 
advice of a naval officer, we took our course along the south side 
of the island. The reason for giving preference to this side 
seemed, and indeed proved, an excellent one. We’ were bound 
from east to west, or to leeward, for a good, long stretch in the be- 
ginning, and could therefore carry a fair wind right along the coast 
to the western end of the island, enabling us to run into anchor- 
ages without heart-breaking thrashing to windward. From that 
point our course could be laid for Cuba or the Bahamas without 
beating along the northern coast at all. 

Once clear of the Palisades we jogged along under working sail 
only, keeping close inshore on the lookout for beauty spots. Pass- 
ing inside Wreck Reef, we squared away and ran dead before the 
easterly breeze and brought up for the night in Old Harbor, an- 
choring under the lee of Goat Island. . 

Here we renewed acquaintance with Skimp’s fish feeds, for the 
waters of the bay were simply alive with finny game of many 
kinds, all edible. One usually hears tarpon spoken of in connec- 
tion with the Florida coast or the Bahamas, but the reader is 
respectfully referred to Skimps for expert opin- 
ion on that extremely game fish—gathered at 
first hand, too. 

We had taken the launch after an early break- 
fast to run into Old Harbor Town, where still 
stands the Tamarind Tree Church, which, if 
tradition is to be depended upon, was built by 
Don Diego Columbus, son of Christopher, to 
celebrate the discovery of the place. 

On reaching the Gladys again, we found only 
old Jack aboard, and he was evidently seeth- 
ing with unwonted excitement, for we couid 
see him intently watching some distant object 
through the glasses. _ As we came on deck, and 
in answer to our query, he snorted disgustedly : 

“Skimps and Sandy, darn their hides! Don’t 
you see ‘em? There, away out to sea, and 
still going! Never an oar in the boat, and they 
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never even looked back at the yacht once since I’ve been watchin’ 
‘em, darn ’em!” 

When Jack became coherent we discovered that our worthy 
galley crew were not deserting, as we feared at first, but their 
straying was in some way due to the ardor of the chase; so Jack 
was sent away in the launch to bring them back. Through the 
glass we saw him run alongside the little boat. Then he and the 
two fishermen were a very busy trio for some moments before 


they hauled some weighty object into the boat and took her in. 


tow to return. As they neared the gangway the dinghy was seen 
to be loaded with goodly fish, june-fish and snapper, but the gem 
of the collection was a noble tarpon, weighing apparently close 
to a hundred pounds, and “all alive-oh!” 

The explanation of the mystery, as given by the chief actors 
therein, might have been set to ragtime music with huge success, 
but as a narrative it left much to be desired. It could not possibly 
be written by anyone except maybe a freak having four hands 
and using them all at once. So the reader must be satisfied with 
a statement of the facts, shorn of expletives and excuses. 

It would seem that Sandy and Skimps got into the dinghy, a 
very light craft, intending to catch a mess of fish for the ice chest. 
They had no thought of leaving the yacht, so they put no oars in 
the boat, but made fast to the end of the swinging boom. When 
the catch had assumed fair proportions, the sportsmen decided 
they would get back aboard. Sandy let go the painter from the 
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boom and started to pull the boat along to the gangway, hauling 
on the boom guys to do so, Skimps meanwhile winding up the 
fishing lines to stow away. While the last line was being reeled 
in, with the boat midway between the boom-end and the ladder, 
the bait remaining on the solitary hook overboard was taken with 
a fierce rush, and Skimps was tumbled head-over-heels into the 
bottom of the dinghy. 

Sandy let go the guy to help his mate, and the fish darted away 
like a torpedo, leaping out of the water like a salmon, and cutting 
poor Skimp’s wrist to the bone with the jerk of the line. They 
didn’t know what they had caught—or to be correct, what had 
caught them—but they did know that they were in a fight of some 
kind, for the fish fought like a shark and with tremendous tugs 
gradually towed the boat and its occupants away from the yacht 
and out to sea. Every time he jumped out of the water the fish 
appeared bigger to the excited fishermen, and by the time Jack 
ran alongside the dinghy with the launch they were prepared to 
swear that they were fast to a hundred-foot sperm whale. 

It was lucky they were using a new cod line, or that fish would 
still be growing fat around Old Harbor; but Skimps came very 
near losing his hand before the line could be freed from his wrist 
and made fast with a round turn to a thole-pin. On getting the 
catch aboard he was weighed and scaled a trifle over 98 pounds— 
quite a respectable fish to catch by a fluke—and his scales were of 
the size of silver dollars. 





(To be continued.) 


The Camden-Baltimore Ocean Race 


Ten Boats Start in the Longest and Most Popular Ocean Race of the Season. 


By 


ITH the seeming lack of interest 
W on the part of power boat 
owners in long distance racing 
that takes the boats on open 
water, it had begun to look as 
if these once popular events 
were on the decline and that 
present-day skippers didn’t 
have the stomach for going to 
sea where it meant staying out 
after dark and a certain amount 
of discomfort and even hard- 
ship. A number of good races 
have been relegated to the 
limbo of things that were, and 
it is, therefore, pleasant to 
chronicle the advent of a new ocean race that has proved at its 
first running more successful than any strictly ocean race that 
has heretofore been held. The 
selection of the course may 
have had something to do 
with its popularity, for it is 
one of the best ocean courses 
that has yet been adopted, as 
it offered all kinds of naviga- 
tion, from pilot water to open 
sea. 
The race in question was 
the Cruiser Championship, 
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held under the auspices of the 
DelaWate River Yacht Racing 
Association — a particularly 
activé bunch that has many 
suecessful races of the past 








FLYAWAY III, A 38-FOOT BOAT WHICH MADE A RECORD OF 36834 NAUTICAL 
MILES IN LESS THAN 24 HOURS 


A New Long Distance Record 


H. S. LAWRENCE 


to its credit. The course was from the Camden Motor Boat 
Club, opposite Philadelphia, down the Delaware River to 
Overfalls Light Vessel, thence outside all the light vessels off the 
Delaware and Virginia coasts to Cape Charles, and up Chesa- 
peake Bay to the Maryland Motor Boat Club at Baltimore, Md., 
a total distance of 368% nautical miles. This course was just 
about long enough and yet not so long as to make the trip a hard- 
ship, while it left the contestants at the finish within an easy 
distance of home by way of the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal. 

Ten boats started, an unusual number for a race of this kind, 
and, what is stranger still, nine of them finished. The tenth 
would have finished had she not broken down in her “in’ards” so 
that she was just able to limp into Penn’s Neck Harbor. 

The race was started on Wednesday, July 22, and something in 
the nature of an innovation was tried in sending them off, as the 
boats were started at different hours, as they chose though not on 
their handicaps. Thus, the Darby Ram and Hyacinth got away 
at 6 A. M., followed at 12:30 P. M. bv Jennie S., with Mirna at 
1 P. M., Caliph at 2:30, 
Casino, Flyaway III and Blue 
Peter at 3 P. M. and Marguer- 
ite II at 6:45 P. M. Filva- 
way III was anew 38-foot V- 
bottom boat, which had been 
cleaning up all the long-dis- 
tance races on Long Island 
Sound, and though she had to 
allow as much as nearly eigh- 
teen hours to some of the 
boats she was thought to have 
a good chance in the race. The 
boats were divided into two 
classes, those under 43 feet in 
length and those over 43 feet 















THE CAMDEN MOTOR BOAT CLUB 


in length, all of them being in the former class with the exception 
of Caliph and Marguerite II. 

Ilyaway III started in to do things at once and made the first 
89 miles of the run from Camden to Overfalls Light Ship in 
6 hours and 19 minutes, which included a stop for fuel at Lewes, 
Del: After poking her nose out to sea past the Overfalls Light 
Ship, Flyaway III began to pass the boats that had left at 6 A. M., 
or nine hours ahead of her, and before she passed Fenwick Light 
Vessel, 23% miles further, she was the leading vessel. Down 
the course she plugged, making nearly 17 nautical miles an hour, 
passing Cape Charles Light Vessel, 120% miles from Overfalls, 
at 4:45 A. M. The sea was very smooth, there being only a light 
head wind at that time, though the weather was hazy. She was 
eating up gas, however, and had to put in at Cape Charles for a 
second supply, losing considerably more time both by leaving the 
course and by the delay in getting the fuel. 

She finished off Baltimore at 2:50 P. M., having made the run 
of 368% nautical miles in 23 hours and 10 minutes—probably the 
most wonderful open-sea run for a boat of this length that has 
ever been made. Taking out the time lost in going off the course 
for the fuel it was estimated that her elapsed time in the 
race was only 22 hours, which is an average of 1634 nautical 
miles an hour, or 19% statute miles. In fact, Flyaway was so 
spry that she nearly hung it on the Committee and reached the 
line before they expected her. After having been caught once. 
however, the Committee stayed on the job and had a long wait 
from 2:50 on Thursday afternoon until 7:41 Friday morning, 
when Caliph crossed, followed 59 minutes later by Marguerite II, 
and by Blue Peter 28 minutes after that. It was not until Mirna 
crossed at 10:32 A. M. that it was known that Flyaway had won 
on corrected time, as she had to allow the latter boat nearly seven- 
teen hours. 

The boats that followed Flyaway had a strong south wind, 
which was dead ahead on Thursday and they made slow time, 
while some of them had considerable difficulty in. finding the 
various lightships along the course, at all of which the contest- 
ants had to report and have their time taken. The parlor navi- 
gators. had their troubles in making several long jumps out of 
sight of land, and some of them must have wandered pretty much 
all over the coast looking for the various light vessels. Darby 
Ram, the last boat to finish, used up almost twelve hours in run- 
ning the 64 miles between Winter Quarter and Cape Charles 
Light Vessels, and her crew reported that it was very different 
from a-stroll down Broadway at night. 

In Class “A,” Caliph and Marguerite II had a close race, finish- 
ing less than an hour apart, which, on corrected time, was 19 
minutes and 13 seconds, Caliph being the winner. 

As a whole the race resolved itself into one of seamanship and 
navigation; barring, of course, Flyaway’s wonderful run, and it 
is probable that the positions of some of the boats would have 
been different at the finish had they steered a straighter course. 
One good feature of the race, however, was the fact that the 
crews and skippers of the various boats seemed more interested 
in sailing a good race and steering a straight course than in the 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF THE CAMDEN TO BALTIMORE 
OCEAN RACE 


winning of the prizes. 


The following are the boats, their ratings 
and corrected times: 





Elapsed Corrected 
Name Owner Rating Allowance Time Time Remarks 

Flyaway III...... ¥. 2. Tega... s..- Scratch 23.50.00 23.50.00 Ist prize 

irna............ J. N. Snellenburg... 39.78 15.33.57 45.32.04 29.58.07 2nd “ 
Blue Peter V...... A. Nachman....... 48.91 8.22.49 42.08.08 38.45.19 3rd 
 . ee Geo. Steck........ 38.64 16.45.12 51.14.32 34.29.20 4th 
IRS x <0: 0 0'0 3 William Erb....... 50.25 7.30.22 48.22.00 40.51.38 
Hyacinth J. A. Morgan...... 39.24 16.09.02 57.12.12 41.03.10 
Darby Ram . Jos. McClure...... 41.99 13.32.31 62.20.00 47.37.12 
Eugenie Dr. Eugene Swayne. 39.42 15.57.21 ........ ...ceee. d.n.f. caught fire 


: Crass “A”—Over 43 FEET 
ae M. E. Brigham..... 48.12 3.35.38 .41.11.25 37.35.47 Ist prize 
Marguerite II..... A. B. Cartledge.... 54.18 Scratch 37.55.00 37.55.00 2nd * e 


The boats were handicapped under the A. P. B. A. rules, amd 
the Regatta Committee, headed by E. C. Headley, and with him. 
S. C. Delamater, A. B. Cartledge, H. A. Renner and Geo. C, 
Krusen handled the details in a seamanlike manner. 
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LANDING AT SAGAMORE, CAPE COD END OF THE CANAL 








The Opening of the 


RAILROAD BRIDGE AT THE WESTERN ENTRANCE OF THE CANAL 


Cape Cod Canal 








By HENRY C. AMES. 


HE editor had his nose down 

I over a° bunch of proofs 

when he suddenly turned 
and said, “You’d better plan to go 
up and help open the Canal next 
Wednesday. Take your camera 
along and bring us back some nice 
pictures.” So, after an adventur- 
ous trip on the boat and a stunning 
trolley ride from Fall River to New 
Bedford, I, with several thou- 
sand others, finally boarded the 
steamboat Rose Standish and dis- 
posed of our bags. As we had a 
couple of hours to wait, we puttered 
around the old whaling town in 
search of photographic subjects, re- 
turning aboard the Standish just 
in time to see the arrival of all the 
“kings.” It was a great assembly. As an old Ellis 
Island wachman once said, it was “an heteroganeous 
collection of divarsified humanity.” Millionaires and 
schooner captains, with their wives and daughters, 
statesmen and gas engine salesmen, politicians and ship- 
builders, Governors and Lieutenant-Governors with re- 
splendent staffs, Naval Militia officers, press representa- 
tives and photographers, Reception Committemen and 
plain citizens. 

We swarmed all over the boat, with never a deck- 
hand to chase us, sat and stood in the life-boats, climbed 
on top of the pilot house to the discomfort of a “movie” 
man stationed there and enjoyed ourselves generally. 
The weather man did himself proud and gave us a per- 
fect day with a bright sun, a fresh, cooling breeze and 
cloud effects in every direction that were the delight of 
the camera fiends. The Eastman Company must have 
had a profitable day, as almost everyone had some kind 
of a camera, and the snapping of the shutters at times 
sounded like spirited rifle fire. 

Promptly on time the Rose Standish started for the. 
Canal, the Waltham Watch Company band playing the 
“Star Spangled Barner,” and following it up at inter- 
vals with lively music. Those windjammers certainly . 





WHALING STATUE IN NEW BED- 


FORD, “A DEAD WHALE 
OR A STOVE BOAT” 


earned their pay, for they tooted almost continuously 
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and helped to keep all hands happy. As we left New Bedford 
Harbor, the Naval Militia ship Wasp fired a salute. The 
official fleet then went through the Canal in the following order: 
Mr. Belmont’s steam yacht Scout, the Rose Standish, the U. S. S. 
McDougal, Commodore Benedict's Oneida, and the steam yachts 
Linta, Alice, Sultana and Thelma, and the press tug Orion. Our 
whistle was continuously busy answering salutes from the gaily 
decorated dredges, factories along the banks, railroad locomo- 
tives and automobiles. It took about an hour to make the pas- 
sage through the “ditch.” 

At the western end a large fleet of yachts was anchored, all 
dressed with flags. The banks of the new ditch were lined with 
cheering crowds and the roads were thick with automobiles. As 
we passed the great railroad bridge at Buzzard’s Bay, which was 
jammed with people, we got a good view of the canal. Just 
after passing the bridge a shout of laughter called attention to 
the unfortunates who, standing at the water’s edge rubbering 
at the official steamboat, were drenched by her swell. This hap- 
pened all along, and there must have been a few thousand pairs 


Piss 


——— 


FLEET OF POWER BOATS AND SAILING YACHTS AT WESTERN ENTRANCE 
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U. S. R. C. GRESHAM FIRING SALUTE TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


of wet feet and muddy white shoes along the Cape that day. 
Ever since 1627, when Miles Standish, of the Plymouth Colony, 
trading at Manomet with the New Amsterdam Dutch, found the 
boats of the two parties within three miles of each other there 
has been talk of a canal to connect Buzzard’s Bay with Cape Cod 
Bay. In 1676 Samuel Sewell examined the route and in 1697 
the Massachusetts General Court appointed a Committee to re- 
view the place for a passage from Barnstable Bay to Manomet 
Bay. Ever since then the subject has been agitated at intervals. 
In 1776 General Washington ordered a survey made and a Com- 
mittee appointed to investigate, and subsequent surveys were 
made in 1791, 1818, 1824, 1844 and 1860. Various revorts have 
been made by Government Boards and others and a little work 
has been done from time to time, but nothing really came of all 


— 


the agitation. In 1883 the Cape Cod Canal 
Company was authorized and one million cubie 
yards of sand removed, when the contractor 
failed and a charter was granted to another com- 
pany in 1891, which has lapsed. 

Fnally, in 1899, the charter to the Boston, 
Cape Cod and New York Canal Company was; 
granted, under which and its amendments the 
present company is acting. The first stone for| 
the three thousand-foot breakwater at the east- 
ern end on Cape Cod Bay was laid on June 19, 
1909, and on the 22d work at Bournedale was 
effectively begun by Mr. August Belmont, presi- 
dent of the company. The eastern beach was 
cut through in April of 1910, and the rest of 
that vear was spent in excavating the marshes 
and dredging the channel in Buzzard’s Bay. 

Three new bridges over the canal have been 
built, two of them for highways and the third 
for the railroad. All of them are of the lift 
type. On the 21st of April of the present year 
a sluice was cut through the last dam and the 
waters of the two bays were united. 

The canal is about eight miles long from beach 
to beach, though the dredged channel extends 
out into deep water at both ends, making the 
total length about thirteen miles. When com- 
pleted there is to be a least depth of 25 feet 
and the canal prism is to be 100 feet wide at 
the bottom and 250 feet wide on top. Most 
of the matérial removed has been sand, though a great many 
huge boulders had to be taken out. At present the depth of water 
over the shoalest spot at low water is thirteen feet and this deptlr 
will be rapidly increased. The tidal current through the canal is 
at times very swift. The tide has considerably greater range at 
the eastern entrance than at the western. Judging by appearances 
I should say that there is a tidal current at its strength of at least 
five knots. The tide runs longer and harder to the westward, 
toward Buzzards Bay, than in the reverse direction. Possibly a 
tidal lock may be necessary. 

The channel from the west is well marked, but the eastern en- 
trance is a bit difficult to locate from a distance, as the break- 


The Mackinac Race 


By A. SHELDON CLARK 


HE story of the 1914 Mackinac Race is largely the story 

i of the fast Class “P” sloop Olympian, ably handled by 

Frank J. Snite, her owner, and Roy M. Barcal, with a 
well-balanced crew of amateurs. After a lapse of two years, dur- 
ing which various races or cruises to Harbor Springs have been 
tried in place of the event dearest to the hearts of Lake Michi- 
gan yachtsmen, the famous Mackinac course was again decided 
on this year and a fleet of five boats gathered at the Chicago Yacht 
Club August 1 for the start. 

This year’s event was the eleventh annual race to the Island. 
The straight-away course as the crow flies is 330 statute miles, but 
head winds and gales have frequently made the actual distance 
sailed by the boats as much as 500 miles. The race is one which 
for distance, the requirements of precise navigation and the dis- 
play of seamanship and nerve is unequaled by any other like event 
of the world. It is a decidedly “sporty” race, the course being 
from Chicago, the whole length of Lake Michigan, through the 
twisting, rock-bound and poorly-lighted islands and shoals north 
of Pt. Betsy to Mackinac Island at the straits. And while 
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there have been more thrilling and exciting races than the one of [Mat 2 / 
this year, Lake Michigan lived up to its reputation in what it can Point. 
hand out in the line of weather, and the five contestants had all 4—or, 
they wanted in the way of head seas and winds for a large part A. M- 
of the distance, making thé race not only hard, but long, some long, | 
of the boats being nearly four days making the journey. darkne 
The five boats that started in this year’s race were the schooner line, w 
Stephia, the scratch boat, with Grant T. Stephenson, owner and and co 
skipper, and the following crew aboard: R. P. Mason, Douglas diately 
Van Dyke, Curry Prescott, John Semer and four professionals; fell fla 
the sloop Michicago, time allowance 6.31:29, Lowell Chapin, [be no | 
owner and skipper, with Otto Schoenwerk, Garrett Winston and others 
Tom Kelley for crew; the sloop Olympian, time allowance day of 
6.31 :29, Frank Snite, owner, R. M. Barcal, skipper, and C. J. exciten 
Sweet, Grover Ellis, Wm. Haedtler and Henry Rubinkamp; the passer: 
yawl Neoga, time allowance 8.30:19, R. P. Benedict, owner and Late 
skipper, and George Pulver, Mortimer J. Clark, Harold Daggett, the rac 
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_Grebe, owner and skipper, Leo Mar- 
n, Jack Ludtke, E. D. Bedal, Burt Will- 
mson and Arthur Larson. 

The Olympian won the race in slow - 
me, due principally to head winds, and 
‘as obliged to cover nearly 500 miles of 
‘ater before the finish line was reached. 

The start was a pretty one between 
lvmpian, Michicago, Redskin and 
‘eoga, only a few seconds separating 
rem. In an effort to keep from crossing 
he line a second before the gun the 
tephia got in irons and before she could 
et filled away again the racing fleet was 
ninutes ahead of her. The race between 
)lympian and Michicago was on at once, 
ut in the gentle breeze the former grad- 
tally worked out ahead and up to 
‘eather and was never headed. 

When the judges on the steamer 
‘orthland parted from the fleet off Lake 
‘orest at dusk that evening Olympian 
‘as about a mile in the lead, followed 
by Michicago which in turn was a half 
tile ahead of Redskin, with Neoga a mile tHe 
stern. Stephia was not making as good 
ime as the others in the light 
vinds and was two miles 
astern at dusk. 

Sunday morning the boats 
an into heavy seas with a 
ain and head winds. Those 
oats to the westward were 
pspecially bothered, but later 
n the day the wind de- 
creased, leaving a heavy 
round swell which messed 
hings up considerably. On 
londay the heavy seas and 
ard going continued and 

lichicago put in at Luding- 
on with torn mainsail. 

Tuesday morning Stephia 
uit in at Frankfort, but the 
est of the fleet were pound- 
ing their way northward to 
he best of their ability. The 
‘watchful waiting” policy of 
the judges at Mackinac Isl- 
and was finally rewarded 
when a sail was made out 
at 2 A. M., off McGulpins 
Point. Just at dawn, August 
4—or, to be exact, at 4.36 :00 
A. M.—Olympian poked her 
long, black nose out of the 
darkness and crossed the 
line. winner on both actual 
and corrected time. Imme- 
(diately thereafter the wind 
fell flat and there seemed to 
be no prospect of any of the 
others finishing. During the 
day of August 4 the only 
excitement furnished the judges was the constant inquiries from 
passers-by as to when the other boats would finish. 

Late that night a sail was sighted and Stephia, which had left 
the race at Frankfort, crossed at 11.27:09 P. M. On August 5, at 
1.15 A. M., Neoga finished, followed at 8.15 :21 A. M., by Redskin. 
Michicago had not reported since withdrawing at Portage Lake. 


















MACKINAC CUP 





OLYMPIAN, WINNER OF THE MACKINAC RACE IN A LONG BEAT TO WINDWARD OF 
OVER 300 MILES 
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The Mackinac Cup was made possible 
through the efforts of some of the cot- 
tagers at Mackinac Island, supplemented 
by popular subscription among the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club members. The magnifi- 
cent silver cup, several feet in diameter, 
somewhat in the shape of an Indian 
canoe, was donated in 1906 and known 
as the Mackinac Cup. This trophy is 
open to any craft enrolled in any yacht 
club, the only restriction being that no 
boat under five tons is eligible for nom- 
ination. This restriction was put on 
simply from the viewpoint of safety, for 
the Chicago Yacht Club boasts of never 
having lost a member by drowning since 
its organization in 1871. While neces- 
sarily there have been close shaves, so 
to speak, still the fact remains that 
Father Neptune has not levied toll up 
upon its members to date. 

The Mackinac Race itself was inaugu- 
rated before the now famous cup was 
in existence. There is some dispute as 
to just when the first race was run. 
Previous to 1904 there had been informal 
races, but the first official 
race, so to speak, was sailed 
in 1904 and was won by the 
then famous mahogany sloop 
Vencedor, owned by Mr. 
Fred Price. In that race the 
Vanenna, owned by Mr. 
William F. Cameron, and 
the Vencedor sailed side by 
side almost the entire dis- 
tance.. Until Vanenna car- 
ried away her topmast it was 
nip and tuck. The Vencedor 
won in the fast time of 
30.59 :34- 

In 1905, the schooner Mis- 
tral, owned by Mr. Dwight 
Lawrence, and skippered by 
Commodore William Hale 
Thompson, carried off the 
honors: time, 62.14:08. In 
1906, the staunch yawl 
Vanadis, owned by Mr. 
George S. Steere, was vic- 
torious. This race was mem- 
orable principally for the fact 
that eight boats crossed the 
finish line within fifteen min- 
utes. In 1907, the Vencedor 
repeated her former success. 
In 1908, 1909 and 1910, the 
speedy schooner Valmore, 
owned and sailed by William 
Hale Thompson, took the 
race from fast and high-class 
fleets, in one of the races 
winning only on her time al- 
lowance by five minutes 
from Dr. Baum’s schooner, Amorita. 

In 1911 the little Class “P” sloop Mavourneen won on cor- 
rected time from a large fleet. The race was sailed in a gale of 


wind and the sloop Vencedor was lost in running for shelter, 
her crew getting ashore safely. 


The races were discontinued in 
I912 and 1913, until the completion of the new breakwater. 








STEAM YACHT 


A Long Cruise in 


ARLY last winter we published photographs and descrip- 
KE, tion of the new steam yacht Sialia, which had recently left 
the builder’s yard. The boat was from designs by Gielow 
& Orr, and was for Mr. J. K. Stewart, of Chicago, Ill. A long 
cruise of about 16,000 miles has just been completed by the yacht, 
which covered the distance in the excellent time of two and a half 
months. Stops were made at Florida and at other points in the 
Bahama Islands, Cuba, San Domingo, Porto Rico, Central 
America, South America and up the Amazon River. One non- 
stop run was made on this trip of 1,950 miles, which is some run 
for a boat of this size. 
All conveniences for off-shore cruising are installed in the ves- 
sel, which is particularly well fitted for tropical voyaging—her 











SIALIA 


the Sialia 


outfit including a refrigerating plant, ice machine, cooling syster 
etc. On the recent voyage to the tropics it was noted that th 
temperature of the vessel under decks was from 15 to 20 degree 
lower than that of the air. 

The Sialia is equipped with two triple-expansion engines de 
veloping 650 horsepower each, steam being generated in watertuly 
boilers by oil burners. She has a fuel tank capacity of 150 tons 
or sufficient for a cruising radius of 6,000 miles at a 10-knot speed 
The Sialia has a maximum speed of 15 knots. She is 201 fed 
over all, 170 feet on the waterline, 2614 feet beam and 13 feel 
draft. 

After the return from the Southern trip the yacht left New 
York on July 5 for Europe, and at this writing is in Southampton 


A 65-Footer With Unusual Accommodations 


HE plans of the 65-foot power cruiser Catalina, 

i shown on this page, are from the board of Fred- 

erick S. Nock, of East Greenwich, R. I., at whose 

yard this boat was built for Mr. C. S. McCulloch, of 

Larchmont, by whose permission the plans are repro- 

duced. The owner’s requirements called for a family 

boat with the same arrangement of the owner’s quarters 

as the Dido, which was built by Nock in 1911. The crew’s 

quarters and engine room, however, are much more com- 
modious than those of the earlier craft. 
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Century engine, a direct-connected generating set, bilge pump ot 
engine, tool lockers, work bench, etc. The engine is controlled 
from the bridge. This part of the boat is separated from thé 
owner’s quarters by a watertight bulkhead. Abaft the bulkhead 
is a galley the full width of the boat, on the port side being a largd 
refrigerator, and on the starboard side a four-hole Shipmat# 
range, with smoke-pipe leading to the stack. Dresser, provisiof 
lockers, sink and coal lockers are provided. The saloon is abafi 
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The forepeak is arranged with a chain locker and a toilet for 
the crew. On either side of the forecastle is a clothes press and 
two transoms with pipe berths over them. Next comes the engine 
room, in which is installed a four-cylinder 8 x 10-inch Twentieth 
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the galley. At its forward end there are two large buffets and 
sideboards, arranged for glasses, chinaware, cutlery, etc. Back 
of the transoms there are six lockers, with ample drawer space 
under same. These transoms when extended form two berths, 
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h of which is wider than the average double bed, thus afford- 

ample sleeping accommodations for four persons. A cente1 
ie of the drop-leaf type is set up in the center. A passageway 
ds directly aft from the saloon to the owner’s stateroom at the 
er end of the yacht. This room is the full width of the boat. 
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A 36-Foot Cruiser for 
Columbia aa 
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Her cruising radius will be ample for all ordinary pur- 

_ poses, the gasolene tank being situated aft of a water-tight 

bulkhead. Her general dimensions are: Length over all, 

65 feet; load waterline, 581% feet; beam, 14 feet; draft, 
4 feet. 
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RATHER unusual little boat for use on the Pacific Coast 
is the 36-footer recently designed for Mr. W. J. Thomas, 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, by an English designer, 
. G. McBride, of Tynemouth, England, the plans of which 
ere recently published in Motor Ship and Motor Boat. 

rhe boat is unusual in many ways, and follows in general the 
\merican type, but with a 
mall enclosed pilot house 
fr control placed just 
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little use below available for other purposes. 

The after saloon is of good size with a sleep- 

ing transom on either side having a folding 

\ berth above, giving sleeping accommodations 
for four. The toilet room opens off the saloon, 

while a door on the oppo- 
site side leads into the gal- 
ley, engine room and fore- 
castle, all contained in one 
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orward of amidships, a 





compartment. There is a 
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7-foot cockpit aft of the 














tf the Pacific Northwest. 
he freeboard is also 











saloon, 
The motive power con- 








~ sists of a 24-30 horsepower 





ather high for the sake of 
maining head room, which 
letracts from the looks of the boat, spoiling her proportions. The 
limensions are: Length overall, 36 feet; beam, 9 feet; draft, 3 
eet 8 inches; while fully 6 feet headroom is obtained under the 
arlines. 
The well for the pilot house is over the reverse gear Of the 
gine, and is rather ingeniously arranged so as to give good 
oom over the top of the engine and to take up space Of Dut 











heavy-duty Buffalo motor, 

turning a 33-inch diameter propeller, which gives an estimated 
speed of 9% knots, a speed which will probably be exceeded in 
view of the power carried. The fuel tanks are under the after 
deck. The water tank is under the cockpit floor, and the galley 
contains a Shipmate stove and sink, dresser, and all conveniences. 
The boat is very strongly built, the planking being of one-inch 
fir and the frames of oak, 1% by 1% inches. 





A Class ‘*Q”4Sloop for 


HERE many of the 
W racing yachts on 
the Pacific Coast of 
the United States are de- 
signed or built in the East 
it is particularly interesting 
to note what the local yards 
are turning out. The plans 
herewith are of a Class “Q” 
sloop that is purely a West- 
ern product, as she was de- 
signed and built by the Joe 
Fellows Yacht & Launch 
Company, of Los Angeles 
and Wilmington, for Mr. B. 
Weston, of Los Angeles. 
The Vite, as she is named, 
is 39 feet long overall, 24 feet 
waterline, 8 feet 11 inches 


beam, 5 feet 10 inches draft 
and carries 3,500 pounds of 
lead at the bottom of her oak 
deadwood, this lead keel be- 
ing fastened with iron bronze 


bolts. Ribs are clear, white 
bending oak of 1% inches by 
154g inches, clamp stringers 
are full length clear Oregon 
pine 1% inches by 4 inches 
tapered to 1%4 inches by 234 
inches, planking is 54-inch 
clear Port Orford cedar riv- 
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ACCOMMODATION PLAN OF 36-FOOT BRITISH COLUMBIA CRUISER DESCRIBED ON PAGE 133 





























the” Pacific Coast 


eted over copper 
decking is 34-inch by 
inch long length 
cedar, finished 
while house and 
are mahogany. She 
specially designed 
cut-water and bowc 
The plans show an 
steering cockpit or 
with the main deck 
ried across forward of 
and between it and 
cabin house. The cabin 
well arranged, with f 
pipe berths and a 
with a two-burner al 
stove, while there is a 
gallon seamless’ w 
tank installed under 
cockpit floor. At the 
ward end of the 
house is an oval hatch 
width of the house 
18 inches wide, placed 
this position for con 
ence in the handling 
stowing of light sails. 
mast and spars are 
spruce and the rigging 
of bronze throughout. , 
Mr. Weston was 
owner of the yawl 
per, built by the Fe 
Yacht & Launch 
pany, and with her he 
nexed a great many 
last season in Sou 


California waters. Wi 


his new racing sloop 
things are expected 
soon as he and his 
become familiar with 
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MAYBE, A NEW SPEEDWAY MODEL 20-MILE RUNABOUT DESIGNED FOR OPEN WATER. EQUIPPED WITH A 36-45 SIX-CYLINDER SPEEDWAY ENGINE 


A 47-Foot Raised : Deck Power Cruiser 


E accompanying plans are of knockabout of jib and mainsail, the latter loose-footed. 

a raised-deck, sea - going ! This boat was developed from the Early Dawn IV, 

power cruiser, with auxiliary which this firm designed last year for Mr. Joseph Do- 
of the following dimensions: MY herty, of Boston, and is something of an improvement 
h overall, 47 feet 1 inch; Bil on that boat. She has high freeboard forward and aft, 

h water line, 41 feet 9 {| \ the ends being of the raised deck type, while amid- 
ches; beam, 10 feet 5 inches; Hi \ ships she is cut down to the lower sheer with a 
ft, 3 feet 9 inches. i trunk cabin and cockpit in the break between the 
She was designed , \ sheers. 

Messrs. Swasey, Her accommodations below deck are well laid 
ymond & Page, wages ; out. Commencing in 
. of Boston, for /, pe Ne os the bow there is a 
r. H. W. Gero- comet > sim EM large chain locker, aft 

, Esq., of Ros- y, an = WY ks C ae | of which is a bulk- 
le, Mass., who = : head. Next is the 


























sired a small, forward stateroom, 
y, rough-water which has a double 
iser of more than berth and single tran- 











dinary seaworthi- ; som, with bureau at 

ss. The fuel capacity had to be sufficient to give her a cruising forward end and clothes closet at after end, with a large space 

dius of about 500 miles on one filling of the tanks. She was also for hanging clothes on the sides of the boat. Abaft the state- 

juired to have a sail plan which would be of sufficient size to room is the main cabin, which is fitted with two clothes closets, 

ve the boat good steerage way in case of an accident to the two Pullman berths, transoms, and in the engine room are two 

chinery or fuel installation. The rig is that of a modified 20-horsepower, 4-cylinder, 4-cycle, 434 by 5%-inch gas engines 
- driving twin screws. 
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An International Class ‘“‘*R’’ Race on the Pacific Coas#, 


The New Lipton Trophy Furnishes an Interesting Series on Puget Sound, and Heals Old Wounds. 


By JOHN H. DREHER 


T may be treason, and all that, but way out on the Northwest 
I Pacific Coast there are a host of Yankee yachtsmen who are 
pulling for the Lipton entry in the “big race,” whenever it 
may come off. It just happens that the Irish sportsman’s re- 
appearance in the role of cup challenger comes at a time when the 
greatest revival in yachting interest in Pacific Northwest waters 
is on, and Coast yachtsmen are keenly alive to the fact that it was 
a beautiful trophy presented by Sir Thomas Lipton that boosted 
the game. 

The history of the trophy is, briefly, bound up in a visit of Sir 
Thomas Lipton to British Columbia and the Pacific Northwest 
a year ago. Taken in hand by everybody, it was the yachtsmen 
who got “inside” the old man. The visitor was taken in tow by 
his brother sailors, and they entertained him with such happy effect 
that he told them that on his return home he would commission 
his silversmiths to build a cup for competition among yachtsmen 
of the Pacific Northwest. The present trophy is the result, and 
the revivifying effect of its presentation is reflected in the fact that 
practically every yacht club on the upper Pacific Coast has an- 
nounced its intention of building at least one boat for cup challenge 
competition, while not less than three Seattle sloops will scrap for 
the honor of defending the trophy next year. 

It was just at a time when yacht racing was in doldrums in the 
Pacific Northwest that the Lipton Cup came along and served to 
revive international competition. It also served to remove the last 
bit of hard feeling that had existed since the international charac- 
ter of the sport was rapped so hard in the squabble that grew out 
of the last series of races for the Alexandra Cup between the 
International Rule boats, Spirit II and Alexandra, in 1909. 

There were no strings attached to the cup, and when the Seattle 
Yacht Club received the trophy it promptly declared in favor of 
races that would bring together boats of a size and type most likely 
to encourage the greatest number of entries. The Class R boat, 
under the Universal.Rule, was adopted as the type most likely to 
fill the bill. With this fundamental principle laid down, the cup 





























SIR TOM, THE SEATTLE YACHT CLUB’S REPRESENTATIVE 
LIPTON CUP RACE 


IN THE 


THE LIPTON 


committtee declared each club in Northwestern waters eligible 
enter one boat, with the races to be held under the point syst 
as used in the Manhasset Bay Cup races. 

It was on this basis that the various clubs went to work 
arouse interest in the impending competition, which was set { 
an annual gala week in Seattle. In fact, the water carnival prom 
to be the chief attraction of the big show, and the regatta put; 
by the Seattle Yacht Club, with the Lipton race as the big numb 
on the bill, was the principal part of the water carnival. 

The first challenge for the Lipton Cup came from the Roy 
Vancouver Yacht Club, whose commodore, B. T. Rogers, had { 
Turenga built from designs by E. B. Schock, now of Vancouy 
but formerly of New York. This challenge was followed by om 


from the Everett Yacht Club, but its boat, the Myth, failed; 
come within the 20-rating, and the owners would not consent 
the radical alterations in sail area that an eligibility measurema 


would have entailed. 

Consequently, with a challenger already in the water, it was 
to the Seattle Yacht Club to provide a defender. J. H. Park 
jumped into the fray at once and ordered a Class R boat fro 
L. H. Coolidge, of Seattle. OQ. H. Williams, an enthusiasj 
yachtsman, had been quietly working on a sloop ever since th 
Irish sportsman indicated his intentions of putting up a cup, a 
when a defender was called for Mr. Williams replied “present 
A rivalry—good for the sport—had sprung up, and a syndicate) 
Seattle yachtsmen commissioned “Ted” Geary, designer and ski 
per of Spirit I and Spirit II, International Rule boats that hy 


won and tied, respectively, for the Alexandra Cup in 1907 aj 


1909, to furnish designs for a Lipton Cup defender. 


The Parker boat was named Defender, and the owners of th 
Geary boat took the complimentary measure of the situation ar 


gilded Sir Tom on her tail. Both boats struck the water ab 
the same time, and after a short tuning up Sir Tom, Defender a 
Spray, Mr. Williams’ craft, went out to a series of what ' 
scheduled as ten elimination races. After five of them had b 


TURENGA, THE CHALLENGER OF THE ROYAL VANCOUVER YACHT CLUB 


INTERNATIONAL TROPHY 
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un off the committee expressed its opinion by picking Sir Tom, 
inner of all five events. The Defender and Spray had run sec- 
bnd and third, respectively, throughout the elimination trials. 

The challenger Turenga arrived July 8 in tow of a steam tug, 

nd was sailed in the harbor several days to get her crew familiar 
vith the winds and tides. There was no opportunity at any stage 
bf the preliminary sailing to get the two boats in a brush, and the 
esult was that everybody was up in the air when the first race 
was called. 
The crew of the Sir Tom consisted of L. E. Geary, skipper ; 
Dean Johnson, Norman Blanchard, Fritz Hellenthal and John H. 
Dreher; on the Turenga were Ronald Maitland, skipper; E. S. 
Rogers, Owen Powers, R. W. Ellis and L. Jewett. The judges 
bf the races were R. W. Purvis, Royal Vancouver Yacht Club; 
‘aptain Ash, Royal Victoria Yacht Club, and George C. Congdon, 
eattle Yacht Club. 

The principal dimensions of the Canadian boat were: Length 
bver all, 35 feet 4 inches; waterline, 22 feet 6 inches; beam, 8 
eet; displacement, 125.0 cubic feet; sail area, 590 feet. The Sir 
Tom is 39 feet 8 inches over all, 22 feet 8 inches waterline, 8 feet 

; inch beam, 128.8 cubic feet displacement, and has 605.3 feet of 
il. The races were to be sailed alternately over a 12-mile 
iangular course, 4 nautical miles to the leg, and three times 

yund a windward and leeward course, 2 miles to a leg. 

The first race was started Thursday, July 16. A strong north- 
est breeze having struck in an hour before the start, Geary tucked 
naroach reef, which flattened the mainsail without reducing its 
brea. As the boats started out for the line the Turenga began to 
Pxperience trouble with her spreaders and nearly lost her mast. 

few minutes before the start Maitland quickly tucked in a single 
eef. 

The starting gun was fired at 3 o’clock, and Sir Tom crossed the 
ine six seconds later, with Turenga abeam but to leeward. The 
rst leg was to windward, 4 miles to West Point buoy, the first 
eg carrying the boats into the harbor for smooth water and for 
avoring tide. The windward qualities of the Geary boat became 
pparent at once, as she immediately outpointed and outfooted her 
Dpponent. 

After about a mile both boats stood about on the starboard tack 
rnd headed out under Magnolia Bluff. Here they encountered a 
trong, gusty wind, where the Canadian, with her single reef, 
eemed to hang on to Sir Tom better than at the start. Both boats 
ound all the breeze they wanted. As they neared the buoy Sir 
lom gained by a series of short tacks under the land and rounded 

minutes and 16 seconds ahead. 

In the run to Blakeley Rocks, Sir Tom increased her lead at 
he buoy by 40 seconds. The Canadian really gained slightly on 
his leg, but on nearing the buoy dropped into a soft spot and was 
low in rounding. At this point the race was rather spoiled, as 
he Sir Tom picked up a freshening breeze and left Turenga at the 
buoy in a soft spot and almost standing still. Both set reaching 
ibs, but Sir Tom romped away, finishing 12 minutes and 24 sec- 
bnds ahead of Turenga, in the elapsed time of.2:29;:27. 

Everybody felt that the opening race was not a true test of the 
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START OF FIRST RACE FOR THE LIPTON TROPHY AT SEATTLE, 





SIR TOM UP TO WINDWARD 


sailing qualities of the boats. The superiority of the Geary sloop 
in windward work was apparent, but unfavorable weather changes 
seriously handicapped the challenger on both the run and the 
reach, and while the stock in the American boat rose, nobody was 
willing to concede that the Sir Tom had by any means as much on 
her opponent as the difference in finishing times would indicate. 

At all events, the yachtsmen’s appetite was whetted for the next 
day’s race, when alternate beating and running would find both 
boats sharing about the same kind of weather and tides, strictly 
within the limits of Seattle harbor. It would also afford the 
shore fans an opportunity of witnessing every move in the race, 
some of the tacks carrying the boats right up under several docks. 

The second race was held Friday, July 17, in a fresh, northerly 
breeze, such as prevails on Puget Sound in the summer time. 
Both boats got away to a very pretty start, Sir Tom again to 
windward, with Turenga a few feet ahead, about 2 seconds after 
the gun. 

At windward work the Seattle boat quickly worked out a nice 
lead on Turenga, and rounded the weather mark at Smith Cove 
2 minutes and 2 seconds ahead. It was practically a repetition of 
the same margin of safety by which she led the challenger on 
the opening day’s race, and the “home folks” settled back to enjoy 
the discomfiture of the Canadian and to figure just how many 
minutes Geary’s boat would win by on the same basis of lead at 
the respective buoys three times around. Before that race was 
off the boards, however, these figures had all gone to smash, and 
the “home folks” had many an attack of heart failure, particularly 
in the closing stages of the race. 

But that’s getting ahead of the story, although it may serve to 
show that with two boats adhering closely to a uniform rating 
the difference in their showing in a race hinges on seamanship and 
all the other elements that enter into a race. 

The Sir Tom and Turenga both showed the fastest light sail 
work that has ever been seen in these waters when they squared 
away for the first run. The Geary boat’s spinnaker was set and 
drawing in 8 seconds. On this run, Sir Tom gained 13 seconds 
more in the 2 miles. 

After standing on the port tack inshore for a short distance 
after rounding the mark, the Turenga was seen to be outpointing 
and outfooting Sir Tom. Geary, taking no chances, quickly tacked 
across her bow and to weather. There he seemed to hold about 
even.until up near the weather buoy, when the wind freshened into 
a series of hard squalls, which the American boat. seemed to like, 
as she was able to work out her original lead of about 2 minutes. 

Just where the Turenga’s advantage came on this particular Jeg 
nobody, not even the respective skippers, have ever yet been able 
to fathom. It appeared for a short time as though Geary 
was “dragging a bucket,”” so marked was the manner in which the 
Canadian crawled up on her rival. The second run cost the 
Turenga 15 seconds. Sir Tom rounding 2 minutes and 33 seconds 
ahead. At the beginning of the third windward leg, the Canadian 
again slightly outpointed and outfooted Sir Tom, but she did not 
look as dangerous as she had before. Close inshore Geary tacked 

(Continued on page 152) 





The Elements of Power Boat Handling 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


ga Determining the Deviation 
AST month ‘we discussed the error the compass is liable to, 
:. and told how to apply it in correcting courses and bearings. 
In this number we will take up briefly the methods of deter- 
mining the deviation. 

The compass €rtor is made up of variation and deviation. The 
variation is given on the charts and changes very slowly at any 
given place, while the deviation is different on every course. . To 
find the deviation we compare the compass bearing with the cor-’ 
rect magnetic bearing of some object. This object may be a dis- 
tant lighthouse or other well-defined mark, a clearly marked range, 
or a compass ashore. This method is the easiest for the amateur, 
though at sea the deviation is found by taking bearings of ‘the sun 
and noting either the time or altitude. 

Before starting to make any observations for deviation the boat 
should be prepared for sea. All iron or steel anywhere near the 
compass should be secured in its regular position, small boats 
should be hoisted out and davits swung in (if they are normally 
carried that way), wire rigging near the binnacle set up, etc. 

The simplest method is to select some landmark far enough 
away so that the circle in which the boat turns will not affect the 
bearing, and one whose position can be obtained from the chart. 
This, however, is not absolutely necessary, as if the mark can- 
not be identified the compass may be landed and the bearing taken 
with the boat in line with the distant object. It is well to pick 
out a clear day with a smooth sea, and to run the boat slowly, so 
as not to turn too large a circle and, also, to minimize vibration. 
If desired the observations may be made at anchor or tied up to a 
dock, the vessel being swung by a small boat or by lines. 

In any case the boat should be steadied on each point selected 
for three or four minutes to allow the compass card to come to 
rest. The deviation should be determined on alternate points and 
at each observation the course being run and the bearing of the 
distant object should be noted. Bearings should preferably be 
taken in degrees, and fractions of a degree may be disregarded. 
The results should then be set down as below, the deviation in 
the third column being obtained by comparing the correct magnetic 
bearing of the distant object with the observed bearing from the 
boat. Bear in mind the simple rule, that if the magnetic bearing 
is to the right of the compass bearing the deviation is easterly and 
vice versa, right and left being for one looking out from the center 
of the card. 

Yacht Mary Jane; July 26, 1914. 


Little Gull Id. Lt. S.48°W. c.m. 

Ship’s | Compass Ship’s Compass 

Head Bearing Deviation Head Bearing Deviation 
N S.45°W 3°E ESE S.41°W 7°E 
NNE S.42°W 6°E SE S.45°W 3°E 
NE S.38°W 10°E SSE S.49°W 1°W 
ENE S.35°W 13°E S S.52°W 4°W 
E S.36°W 12°E 


The procedure in the above case is to select any course—for in- 
stance, north—and steady the vessel on that for three or four 
minutes, taking care to steer small and keeping her just as close 
to the course as possible. Take the bearing, set down the dope, 
head N.N.E., and go through the same performance, and so’on at 
alternate points. 

In some cases there is no suitable distant object to be observed 
and we then resort to the method of reciprocal bearings. In this 
case a compass is set up ashore at a point whence a clear view 
may be had, and in a spot free from local attraction. This com- 
pass will then point magnetic north, and its bearings will be correct 
magnetic. To test for this three stakes may be set about twenty 
feet apart and the compass placed over each one, bearings being 
taken of the others. If the spot chosen is free from magnetic dis- 
turbance the bearing of A from B will be just the reverse of that 
of B from A. 


The boat is then steadied on a chosen point for three or 
minutes and simultaneous bearings taken of the shore comp, 
from the boat, and of the binnacle of the boat from shp 
Some signal should be arranged, such as dipping the flag or bly 
ing the whistle, to indicate the time of taking a bearing. 
observer on the ship should note the time, the course and 
bearing of the shore compass. The observer ashore should py 
the time and the bearing of the ship’s compass. Either before | 
after the observation the ship’s compass should be landed and 
up in the position of the shore compass, the latter being remoy 
far enough so that there will be no mutual attraction, and 4 
béaring of some point taken. Comparing the bearings by thet 
compasses from the same point will show whether there igs a 
correction to be applied to the bearings observed. 

With the results obtained a table may be made out as follo 
In the fourth column is set down the reverse bearing of those 

















COMPASS WITH 1% POINTS OF WESTERLY DEVIATION 


the third column. The deviation, in the sixth column, is fou 
as before: 


Ship’s Shipfrom Reverse’ Shore from Devi 
Time Head Shore Bearing Ship tid 
10:18 N N.48°W S.48°E S.51°E 3 
10:22 NNE N.45°W S.45°E S.52°E 7 
10:25 NE N.44°W S.44°E S.56°E 12" 
10:31 ENE N.42°W S.42°E S.59°E 17’ 


In using either of these methods care should be taken to hal 
the bearings as accurate as possible; some sort of azimuth inst 
ment is almost a necessity. 

After having obtained the deviation a table should be prepare 
and kept close to the compass. It may be on a card kept insi 
the binnacle, but is much better to have it framed under glas 
and secured close to the helmsman’s position. Its form may 1 
as follows: 


Magnetic Course Deviation Steer 
N py § N.3°W 
NNE 7°E N.15%4°E 
NE 12°E N.53°E 
rhgg 17°E N.50%4°E 
c. 
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THE “P’’ CLASS AT CLOSE QUARTERS AT ARCHER’S ROCK BUOY. 





IN THE FOREGROUND (LEFT TO RIGHT) AMORET, ITALIA, STRANGER, JOSEPHINE 


The Corinthian Mid-Summer Series at Marblehead 


jy HERBERT L. STONE 


OME people have gotten into the 
habit lately of rushing into print 
with the statement that the popu- 
larity of the sailing yacht is on 
the decline and that an early de- 
mise of this type of boat may be 
expected. If those people could 
have been corralled and dropped 
on the spacious porch of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club of Mar- 
blehead on the afternoon of 
August 8 they would have been 
quickly disabused of their pet 
theory and their perspicacity 
would have received something 





of a jolt. If they had stood 
. ge ram there that afternoon looking 
BAR HARBOR 3I-FOOT CLASS x 

westward across Marblehead 


Harbor at the quaint old town beyond they would have seen, be- 
tween the hours of 2:18 and 4:18, a fleet of 201 racing boats 
started—a record breaking fleet to take part in any one regatta in 
this country. At three minute intervals, for the space of two 
hours, forty different racing classes were sent away, while every 
boat in the fleet was sailed and manned by Corinthian sailors, 
from the largest to the smallest. There were probably 800 ama- 
teur sailors aboard those 201 beats. This surely doesn‘t look as 
if the good old sport was dying of anaemia. 

Saturday, August 8, was the culmination of a full week of 
racing by Massachusetts Bay yachtsmen. The sport started on 
the previous Saturday with the race at the Lynn Yacht Club, fol- 
lowed on Monday by the regatta of the Eastern Yacht Club, and 
on Tuesday by the Boston Yacht’ Club’s Marblehead Regatta, 
while the last four days of the week were devoted to the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club’s mid-summer series and the open regatta. 
Yachtsmen always gather in force for the mid-summer series of 
the latter club, for not only is this Corinthian Race Week the 
pivotal point of the season’s racing, but the Corinthian Club has 
won a place in the hearts of real sailormen (as distinet from social 
vachtsmen) that makes its regattas among the foremost on the 
Atlantic Coast. They also spell hospitality with a capital H at 
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the Corinthian, and the handsome club house on the rocks of 
Marblehead Neck, overhanging the water, is thrown wide open 
during the week of racing. Whether a man wins a prize or not 
he is amply compensated by the quality of sport afloat and the 
good times he has ashore. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club is, primarily, the club of the small 
boat sailor and it has done more to foster interest in racing among 
the owners of small boats than any other club on the Atlantic 
Coast, which accounts for its wonderful growth and the enviable 
position it occupies. It is just ten years since the club in- 
augurated its first mid-summer racing series, and in that ten years 
the racing fleets have grown steadily. The aim has been to top 
the 200 mark and this year it was accomplished for the first time, 
the boats ranging in size from Class “M” and the “P” boats 
down to the smallest of “bugs,” or even smaller still, the “Little 
Pig” skiff class of 12-footers, sailed by boys. 

There were a number of things to make Race Week this year 
out of the ordinary. In addition to the record-breaking size of the 
fleet, there were nine Class “P” boats on hand, the largest 
and most representative fleet of this class that has ever been 
gathered together; also there were four Class “R” boats—three 
of them new this year—besides which there were entries from 
New York, Narrangansett Bay and Portland, Me., which gave the 
event an intersectional character, which always adds to the in- 
terest. 

The “P” class fleet included all the racing boats but two of 
this fine class on the Atlantic seaboard. Addison Hanan came up 
from New York with his last year’s champion Josephine, beard- 
ing the enemy in his den, and found against him Britomart, the 
new Owen-designed racer of Commodore C. B. Wheelock; Ver- 
non F. West’s Sayonara, of the Portland Yacht Club; Commo- 
dore R. P. Jenks’s Stranger, of the Rhode Island Yacht Club; 
George Lee’s fast Italia, A. C. Jones’ Nutmeg III, formerly Cor- 
inthian ; Amoret, now owned by C. A. Wood; the Onda III, owned 
by John Greenough, and Timandra, the prototype of the present 
“P” Class, owned by Commodore J. B. Fallon. The older boat 
(she was built as far back as 1909), by the way, did mighty well 
during the week and showed the others that there were still some 
shots left in her locker when the occasion demanded them. 

Wtih this fleet of nine boats, as was to be expected, the racing 








PANORAMA OF MARBLEHEAD HARBOR AND START OF A RACE FROM THE CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB PIAZZA, 


in this class was very close and the interest ran high as to the 
outcome. During the four days of the Corinthian, Josephine 
proved the hardest boat to beat and won three out of the four 
races, Italia taking the other. In the racing previous to the Cor- 
inthian series Josephine won once and lost twice, making her 
record for the week four wins out of seven races, something of 
a record when it is considered that not only were the boats very 
evenly matched, but they were in the very best of condition and 
were sailed by some of the best Corinthians in this country. It 
has always been said that boat sailing was invented at Marblehead 
and that no one that learned the game outside of those waters 
had any show. However, there is an exception to every rule, and 
Hanan and Josephine proved the exceptions. 

Another class in which the racing was very keen was the Bar 
Harbor 31-footers, a one-design class of five boats—the old Bar 
Harbor class of several years ago, which has recently been revived 
at Marblehead. There was also’a big fleet of Sonder boats on 
hand, which were raced in two divisions, the regular Sonders and 
the inter-club Sonders, nearly twenty boats participating in the 
racing in the two classes. The Inter-Club Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts Bay turned out a big fleet of boats, all of 
its classes filling and giving the best of racing. This and one 
or two of the other special classes were the only ones in which 
boats were raced on a time allowance basis, all the other classes 
being boat for boat contests. In the Inter-Club the rating in most 
of the classes is based on the measurement rule of water-line 





NUTMEG III, FORMERLY CORINTHIAN SAYONARA II 
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length plus one-third of the overhangs, with certain restrictions 
as to sail area. The class turned out on the last day of the week 
a total of some fifty-five boats. 

Another of the big classes was the 18-foot restricted class, as 
many as twelve boats racing on the last day, and the scrapping 
was always hard. In the four races, T. E. Fassett’s Jane won 
twice and Pigeon Brothers’ Aurora twice. Of the little boats 
there was a great fleet, no less than six different classes of dories 
being on hand. 

The first day’s race was sailed in a hard easterly breeze with 
a jump of sea on outside that soused the crews badly and pre- 
vented many of the smaller boats from starting. As a matter of 
fact it was not blowing so hard, though the wind had been easterly 
for some time and the going was “dusty” backside of the Neck. 
Areyto carried away her mast and there were many minor mis- 
haps, but nothing serious. The weather kept the entries down 
and there were only ninety-two starters that day. On the second 
day conditions were much improved, though the wind was still 
easterly (about East South East) with a moderate lop to the sea. 
There was a big fleet, however, 198 boats starting, and a fine 
battle in most of the classes. In the “P” Class, Josephine again 
won, as she had in the heavy going of the previous day, but was 
only 47 seconds ahead of Sayonara II, which, in turn, was only 
43 seconds ahead of Nutmeg. The third day the wind was mod- 
erate, South by East, and the weather hazy. Another big fleet of 
192 was started, and in the “P” Class-the order was reversed, 


A HARD FIGHT IN THE INTERCLUB CLASS “A” 
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IS SEEN AT THE LEFT AND START OF THE “P” 


SMOKE OF THE STARTING GUN 
as Josephine finished in the ruck, having to be content with last 
place, while Italia, beautifully sailed, won by 40 seconds from 
the Britomart. 

The last day’s race was sailed ina very light air from the South- 
west. The weather gave promise of thunder squalls before the 
race was over, but outside a southerly breeze of fair strength was 
encountered, and the boats made fairly good time. Josephine was 
again the winner in the “P’’ Class, much to the surprise of the 
sharps, who had put her down as a heavy weather boat and not 
much good in light air. Timandra furnished the surprise of the 
day by finishing second. 

In all there were 722 starters reported for the four days of 
racing at the Corinthian, and the Regatta Committee, headed by 
the old reliable “Bill” Carlton, had their work cut out for them. 
It’s no cinch starting a class every three minutes for over two 
hours, especially where it sometimes happens that the classes first 
started are beginning to finish before the last ones are sent off, 
but the work was well done, though the smoke from the starting 
gun did hang like a pall over “Fort Martin,” alongside of the 
Regatta Committee platform at the Clubhouse. 

That night there was a wind-up dinner at the Clubhouse at 
which the crews of the various boats got together in a way that 
is never seen outside of the Corinthian Yacht Club. There was 
also a dinner given by the Regatta Committee to the 
commodores of the various yacht clubs on Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, after which the presentation of 
prizes to the various winners took place. This al- 
ways adds to the interest of a Race Week, and is 
a much better way than the practice which is com- 
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MARIE L. 


CLASS AT THE RIGHT 


mon in many yacht clubs of not presenting the prizes won until 
some six or nine months after the regatta. 

The following are the winners of the 
prizes, in the first three days’ racing: 


Mid-Summer series 


Class “P,” Josephine, A. G. Hanan, 2 firsts. 

Bar Harbor 31-footers. Protest pending. 

Class “M,” Meemer, J. T. Cavanagh, 2 firsts, 

Class “A,” Marie L, A. W. Finlay, 2 firsts. 

Class “B,” Lethe, J. J. Dyer, 3 firsts. 

Class “C,” Sirona, Henwood & Dykeman, 2 firsts 1 second. 

Class “H,” Tavie, C. Tavender, tied with Wanderer IV and Vanken, 
and won sail off. 

Class “D,”’ Dartwell, I. 
Dolly III and Grayling.) 

Class “R,” Sumaki, W. K. Harcourt, 2 firsts and 1 second. 

Boston Yacht Club, Second Rating Class, Chevy Chase, W. Kelly, 2 
firsts and 1 second. 

Class “I,” Aurora, Pigeon Brothers, 2 firsts. 

Class “S,” Maritza II, C. H. Porter, 1 first. 

Class “T,” Nisan II], D. H. Woodbury, 2 firsts. 

Sonder Class, Ellen, C. P. Curtis, 1 first, 1 second. 
and Mingo.) 

Inter-Club Sonder Class, Huskie, A. 
Robin and Badger. ) 

Class “X,”’ Shadow, W. H. 
and Zu Zu.) 

Class “S,” Handicap, Athira, E. E. Rilly, 3 firsts. 

Marblehead 17-footers, Squaw, T. H. Shepard, 2 firsts. 

Nahant Bugs, Midge; J. Lawrence, 2 firsts. (Sail off with Stinger 

and Bambino. ) 

Corinthian Yacht Club 15-footers, Wee Three, R. W. Rose, 2 firsts. 
Hull-Gloucester 15-footers, Nicknac II, F. B. Holmes, 3 firsts. 
Hingham-Winthrop 15-footers, Vixen, G. H. Griggs, 2 firsts. 
Marblehead Racing Dories, Outlaw. E. W. Murphy, 2 firsts. 
Annisquam Catboats, Caterpillar, Mrs. R. R. Smith. 


I second. 


M. Whittemore, 1 first, 1 second. (Sail off, 


(Sail off with Cima 
T. Breed, 1 first. (Sail off with 


Hanley, 1 first. (Sail off with Terror II 


on Shae 


SUMAKI, CLASS “R 


THREE SERIES WINNERS 
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W. R. Hutchinson, won in the Alpha Class. 


to become as popular as the “P” class. 


Pleon Yacht Club, Decked Boats, Flash, H. Brown. 
Pleon Yacht Club, Open Dories, Skit, L. Closson. & 
Winthrop Dories, Glide, H. G. Batchelder. 

Little Pig Skiffs, Sty, S. C. Payson. 

Manchester 17-footers. Protest pending. 


Handicap Class, Hoyden, D. V. Cogan. (Sail off with Question and 


Dot.) : 


Freak, A. W. Cloutman won in the Beachcomber Dory Class; Flirt, 


Barracuda, L. F. Percival’s speed boat, Beachcomber, Shepard & 


Patterson’s open boat, and C. Dane’s Constance were the most successful 
power boats. 


A prize that wasn’t on the announced list was a little mahogany 


-cup, which was presented by Mr. William H. Joyce, Chairman of 
the House Committee, to the ten-year-old son of Mr. D. H. 


Woodbury, the youngest sailor in the fleet, and a future skipper 


who will probably capture many mid-summer cups, for it is only 
by catching them young and instilling the proper knowledge and 
spirit of the game into them that you can engender that love of 
the sport that should be a part of every real sailor’s make-up. 


For the local Massachusetts Bay yachts the Corinthian Mid- 


summer Series Races counted for percentage on the season's rac- 
ing for the various championship trophies. 
new Class “R” trophy of the Corinthian Yacht Club, presented 
to foster this excellent little class. 
have been built at Marblehead this summer. 
owned by L. F. Percival; the Alpha, owned by C. H. W. Foster, 
-and the Beta, owned by R. Foster. These, with Sumaki, Mr. W. K. 


Among these is the 


Three new Class “R” boats 
They are: Sally XII, 


Harcourt’s boat, form the nucleus of a racing class that bids fair 
The Corinthian Class 
“R” trophy must be won three times by the same owner to be- 


«come his personal property, each leg on the cup to be determined 


by the highest percentage in a whole season’s racing. The cup 


‘is open to competition by all recognized yacht clubs. 
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L. F, PERCIVAL’S NEW CLASS “R” SLOOP SALLY XII 


A NAHANT “BUG” ROUNDING MARBLEHEAD NECK AT THE FINISH 


SEPTEMBER, 1g 





Summary of Log of Shamrock IV 
(Continued from page 122) 


July 31—114 miles; weather squally; heavy seas; wind northerly. 
August I—1I49 miles; calm and clear; N. W. swell. 
August 2—184 miles; fresh N. N. W. wind; rough sea; frequent rain 


: squalls. 


August 3-154 miles; light E. S. E. breeze; smooth sea. 
August 4—146 miles; moderate E. S. E. to S. S. E. breeze; passing rain 


: squalls. 


August 5—199 miles; fine, smooth sea. 

August 6—215 miles; moderate W. breeze; choppy sea. 

August 7—116 miles; fresh W. breeze; heavy head seas; spraying oil 
from the Erin; 1o P. M. received instructions by wireless to proceed to 
nearest friendly port; Bermuda being nearest (450 miles), altered course 


-on receipt of message. 


August 8—154 miles; moderate N. N. W. breeze; sea moderate. 

_ August 9—245 miles; sea smooth; very hot and sultry; 7:30 P. M. ar- 
rived off St. David’s Head, Bermuda. 

August 10, 11 and 12—At anchor off Hamilton, Bermuda. 

August 13—2:30 P. M., under way for New York; landed’pilot at 5:30 


-P. M. and proceeded to sea; fine weather; light W. N. W. breeze. 


August 14—163 miles; fresh W. by N. breeze and choppy seas; passil 
squalls. 

August 15—208 miles; fresh westerly breeze; choppy sea and heal 
squalls. 

August 16—193 miles; smooth sea; variable winds; at 10:30 P. } 
arrived off Sandy Hook, and took pilot aboard; 105 miles to the Hook. 


A Volume on Yachtsmen of the World 

American yachtsmen will find matter of pertinent interest in a m 
art work just issued under imprint of Burton F. Welles, 1 West Thir 
fourth Street. It bears the comprehensive title “Yachtsmen of the Worl 
and contains photogravure portraits and clever studies in caricature ! 
men who are famous as yachtsmen the world over. Though all of # 
yachtsmen in the first edition are Americans, some of the private sigt 
and club burgees, shown in colors, have been seen at every port of 
in foreign waters, and they are closely associated in the minds | 
foreigners. with the American flag, which is never seen abroad on 2 
shipping save private yachts or battleships. A page is devoted to @ 
yachtsman, and besides his portrait “and clever caricature contains 
photographic reproduction of his yacht or yachts. Most of the men rep 
sented in the first edition are well known in the sport, and have ma 
their mark either as racing or cruising yachtsmen. Very few of ! 
purely “social yachtsmen” are included. 
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Heaving To in a Yawl 
Boston, Mass. 


What sail should a-yawl carry and how should it be trimmed to ride 
out a gale? When should a sea anchor be used in preference to heaving 


to? What is the difference between heaving to and !ying to? 
L. M. W. 


The sail a yawl should carry when hove to depends somewhat on the 
balance of the yawl. Some yawls have their main mast stepped so far 
forward that any sail under which the boat could be hove to could not be 
carried on that mast. Others have that mast far enough from the stem 
to get a good balance under a trisail carried on the main. In a yawl the 
mainsail with close reef is too large a sail to carry in heavy weather. If 
the vessel is lying near her course she may be hove to under mizzen and 
storm jib, the latter hauled to weather, taking in the jib later if it becomes 
necessary. Or a storm trisail may be bent on the mainmast if the boat 
could be made to balance under that sail.. Under this sail, with her helm 
down a few spokes of the wheel to make her balance, she will go ahead 
slowly, at the same time making considerable leeway. 

In a severe gale it is best to show the smallest sail possible to keep her 
head bowing to the sea. For this purpose a small piece of strong canvas 
will serve, lashed low down on the mizzen as a riding sail, and with a sea 
anchor out ahead to keep her from drifting off too fast a well-designed 
yawl will ride out some pretty severe weather. It is advisable to provide 
such a weather cloth for off-shore cruising. Oil may also be used to 
advantage by attaching a bag to the sea anchor. There is really no dif- 
ference between heaving to and lying to. The former term is generally 
used when referring to a sailing vessel where her progress is stopped 
through the water by reducing sail and killing her headway. 


Engine for a Canoe 
Kittery Pornt, ME. 
_ I want to install an outboard motor in my 16-foot paddling canoe. 
Can you tell me whether it is possible to clamp one of these motors on this 
type of boat, and, if so, how it is done? a. he 


Outboard motors are freauently used on canoes, but are not, as a 

rule, clamped on the outside of the hull. The usual way to fit a motor of 
this kind in a canoe, if it is desirable to make it detachable, is to build a 
small well in the after part of the canoe, some 4 feet from the stern, very 
much after the fashion of a fish well in a fishing boat. This well should 
be square, just larger than the diameter of the propeller, say 9 inches: A 
g-inch square hole can be cut in the bottom of the boat, with one board 
forming each side of the well, the top coming almost up to the level of 
the gunwale. The propeller and shaft can then be put down through this 
well into the water, and the motor clamped to the forward board. The 
sides of the well will have to be well braced, as the vibration is consider- 
able. It is not, as a rule, feasible to clamp a motor on the stern of a canoe 
owing to the sharpness and small bearing surfaces of the hull at that point, 
and the change of trim it would make. 
_ If it is not necessary to detach the motor, a portable motor can be 
installed by inserting a piece of piping through a small hole in the bottom 
of the canoe just large enough to take the shaft of the engine. The 
propeller is then attached afterwards on the outside and the engine clamped 
to braces fitted to the boat between the gunwales. Most portable motor 
manufacturers sell such an attachment. 


A Swinging Table for the Cabin 

The question of a satisfactory table for the cabin of any yacht, and 
particularly a small yacht, is a vexing one, and most small boat owners 
put up with all sorts of unsatisfactory makeshifts. A folding table that 
has to be stowed away every time is unhandy and in the way, while swing- 
ing tables are used very little in this country, though they are a great 
advantage in rough waters, or on a sailboat, where one is apt to find the 
whole meal sliding off onto the lee transom when an extra hard puff hits 
her, or, if a power boat, when she is caught just right by a sea. 

_ The diagrams herewith show a particularly good folding swing table, 
suitable for any boat with a cabin over seven feet long, and we are in- 
debted to the Yachting Monthly (London) for the description of it. The 
dimensions of the table top are 3 feet 2 inches long by 2 feet 3 inches wide 
when open, the latter dimensions being reduced to 11% inches when the 


N this Department we will answer questions concerning the problems which boat 
owners are constantly running up against in the operation of their motors or the 
wii handling of their boats. Theoretical as well as practical questions will be an- 
ed swered promptly by mail, and when of sufficient interest will be printed for the 

benefit of YACHTING readers. This service is free. Don’t hesitate to make use of it. 
Address, Information Department, YACHTING, 141 W. 36th St., New York City. 





top is folded or closed. The table is set on standards or legs, which can 
be screwed to the cabin floor or to a wooden base, so that the whole table 
can be taken out when desired. The table is also arranged so that the 
top will slide in a fore and aft direction 1 foot 6 inches either way without 
moving the base, so that it can be shoved up against a bulkhead when not 
in use, and pulled out to allow room for a seat at the head of the. table 
when desired. 

The structure consists of three distinct parts—the legs, the table itself, 
and the hanging part which carries the ballast. Figs. 1 and 2 show the 
table in detail, though dimensions are not marked, as no two men would 
want the same sized table. Fig. 1 is the table complete, B being the top 
and A and C the folding leaves. This top is provided with fianges E 
which engage over D, the top of the swinging part. The folding leaves. 
are held in place when open by the supports G, which pivot on H and fold 
back against the side when the leaves are closed. 

N is the lead or iron ballast fixed at the bottom of the swinging part 
as in the ordinary swinging table. The whole swinging part, or mechanism, 
is pivoted onto the legs at M by bolts with thumb screws on the end so 
that they can be tightened and the table clamped at any angle desired. 
It is usually kept clamped at the proper angle on a sailboat when under 
way, but if a squall is coming, or there is a sea running, it is left free to 
swing as it pleases, and always keeps the top level. 

There may be danger of the supports G being knocked out of position 
by the knees of someone at the table, letting the leaf C fall. This is ob- 
viated by an iron or brass strut K, which is shown in use in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The table can be built in cherry, mahogany, or any wood desired, with 
the legs of some hardwood, and the swinging part of some soft wood that 
is easy to work. 

Slowness in Stays 
CAMDEN, ME. 

I have just chartered a “Down East” sloop which is 35 feet on deck. 
As she has a plumb bow the waterline is about 30 feet. The draft is 7 feet. 
She has a tendency to be slow in coming about, and unless handled care- 
fully gets caught “in irons.” Is there any simple way in which I can over- 
come this? Do you think reducing the head sail area would remedy it? 
At present she carries a slight weather helm. There is about 2% tons lead 
on her keel and about 1% tons inside ballast. A. L. W., Jr. 


Your boat is probably slow in stays because she has a long keel, which 
is common in sloops of the type you mention. A boat of this type will 
not come about as quickiy as one with a short keel, where it is cut away 
considerably forward. You cannot get rid of this to any extent by chang- 
ing your rig, though if the boat is by the head at all you might help her a 
little by changing her trim and shifting some of the ballast further aft 
Unless you want to make some radical changes in the boat you had better 
let her go as she is. With careful handling you ought not to have any 
trouble from getting her in stays. Give her a good rap full before you 
try to come about, then flow your head sheets, trim in on the main if the 
boom is off, and pay her off with staysail or jib trimmed to weather. 


D 
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When England be- 
Races Postponed on came involved in the | | 
Account of the War present European war ~*4 
it was but natural that ag 
Sir Thomas Lipton should ask for a postpone- 
ment of the race for the America’s Cup, for | 
which he has challenged, until his country 
should be at peace. The war is so serious and 7 
means so much to those involved in it that a - 
purely sporting event would be most inoppor- 
tune at this time. The New York Yacht Club 
readily conceded to Sir Thomas Lipton’s request and the races 
have been put over for another year, as is told elsewhere. 

Besides the America’s Cup Race, other races that have been 
affected by the war are those for the British International Trophy, 
which were to be run on Southampton waters this month, and the 
race for the Yacht Racing Union Cup, scheduled for August 15, 
between representatives of the Royal Canadian and Chicago Yacht 
Clubs. The power boat Disturber, our representative in the for- 
mer event, will be laid up in England, it is stated, for the winter, 
and, if there is peace next year, will probably be raced then. 

In the case of the Canadian race the American challenger, 
Valiant, was already at Toronto when the request for the post- 
ponement came. The Commodore of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club stated that the sentiment of his countries would be opposed to 
an international race during the crisis, while many of the Club 
members would be called out for active service for their country. 
The Chicago Yacht Club agreed to the postponement, and since 
then Commodore Small has agreed to bring the Canadian chal- 
lenger Ahmeek to Chicago next year to race the Valiant on Lake 
Michigan. 


With practically all of the nations of Eu- 

rope involved in what will be one of the 
greatest wars of history it is well to look 
closely into what the probable effect of the 
conflict will be on this country and how it may affect American 
vachting. : 
_ As far as this season goes, outside of the cancelling of the two 
international races which were to take place in America, the war 
itself should have very little effect on the sport, as the season is 
already well advanced, and fixed schedules would not be changed 
to any extent, though it is probable that the season may be short- 
ened somewhat by the postponement of the America’s Cup races. 
The New York Yacht Club cut short its cruise at Newport—just 
why is not known, as the Exchanges being closed there seemed no 
chance of any financial crisis. The principal thing to look at in 
this country, then, is what the effect will be on the next season. 

While no one can foretell the future it seems from present indi- 
cations as if the war would not be long drawn out and that six 
months will probably see an effort to adjust matters and rearrange 
the map of Europe. In fact, the English Lloyds are offering to 
take chances at fifty guinea premium that the war will be over 
by January first next. Whether or not the war is settled that 
early it seems probable that, after our industrial world has be- 
come adjusted to the new conditions abroad, and the seas are 
cleared for commerce, as they undoubtedly will be. that industrial 
America ought to have a period of prosperity. This being so, there 
is no reason why sports should suffer another year, and there 
should be just as much building of new boats as there has been in 
the past. August and September are always too early to fore- 
cast what will be done in the way of building during the year, and 


Effect of the 
War on Yachting 


.” ) a much better line can be obtained in No. 
' ) vember or December. 
Already one or two small one-design 
©’ classes are being talked of and the prevailing 
’ opinion among members of the yacht clubs 
is that barring any financial complication, 
which seems unlikely at the present writing, 
next year will be fully equal to past 
seasons and that the sport or the industries 
x allied with it will not suffer. 


Not only should the boat and engine build- 
ing industry not suffer as a result of the war, 
but it would seem that this would be an un- 
usually good time for engine builders par- 
ticularly to take. advantage of the opportunities offered in the 
export field by reason of the cutting off of the European supply. 
South America in particular has been a fruitful field for foreign 
gas engine manufacturers, and England and Germany have taken 
a good share of the business. Brazil and the River Plate countries 
are using an increasing number of internal combustion engines 
and the market has not begun to be worked by American manv- 
facturers as it should be. With good connections with some al- 
ready existing sale agencies in those countries, American manv- 
facturers should be able to supply the demand there when there 
is absolutely nothing being put out by European makers. The 
traffic routes of South American ports will be kept open, so that 
delivery will present no problem: 

Australia also has looked to America and England for its sup- 
ply of gas engines, and American productions should take a boom 
in this country also. The opportunity is here and it would look 
as if it were up to American engine builders to take advantage 
of it. ' 

The race meeting at Monaco last spring, 
with all of the best boats of Europe 
together, proved more than anything 
else the stability of motor boat racing 
in restricted classes. We have had occasion before to speak 
of that most successful of racing classes, the British Motor Boat 
Club’s 21-foot Class, which provides the bulk of racing in England 
—and also furnished about the best sport that was had at Monaco. 
In this country it seems quite apparent that high-speed motor boat 
racing is losing its interest among power boat men, and that rac- 
ing in real “top notchers” is confined to a very few men who can 
afford to go the limit as regards speed. Even in the small boats, 
such as 20-footers, the cost of winning in the open classes 1s 
almost prohibitive. Yet there are many who like racing that have 
not the means to.afford high-speed boats, and to these, restricted 
classes should appeal. 

It is always hard to get a man to build in a restricted class, as 
he usually wants to “go the other fellow one better”; but with a 
simple set of restrictions limiting weight, cylinder volume, etc., and 
dividing the boats into classes according to length, it should be 
possible to produce a class of boats that will not only provide good 
club racing, but, if the restrictions adopted are made standard by 
most of the clubs, inter-club racing can be had and the success of 
the English 21-foot class can be repeated here. 

A little racing boat has recently been designed by M. M. Whita- 
ker to the restrictions of the British 21-foot Class, and it is said 
that this boat will race at the National Carnival to be held at 
Manhasset Bay the last week in August. Her performance will be 
watched with keen interest, and it is hoped that she will convince 
power-boat men with the racing “bug” that a sensible restricted 
class.is one of the best for general racing purposes. 


Opportunities for 
Export Trade 


For Restricted 
Motor Boat Classes 
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The Rodman Wanamaker Transatlantic Flyer “America”, finished with Valspar Red Enamel. 











“Some share of the credit ’’, 


Company, ‘ 







The protective qualities of a varnish have never been sub- 
jected to greater tests than on the many Curtiss Flying 
Boats now in use. 


Every one of these machines is varnished with Valspar. 
Despite the constant exposure to pouring rain, broiling 
sun, salt air and the water itself, Valspar gave the materials 
perfect protection. 


AACA 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





says the Curtiss 
‘naturally belongs to ----- 


VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


These boats, in the hands of scores of operators, have 
recently completed over half a million miles of travel with- 
out an injury or serious accident. 


So good have been the records of Curtiss Flying Boats that 
Rodman Wanamaker commissioned this company to 
build his Flying Boat America—which is now being pre- 
pared to cross the Atlantic Ocean. And of course the 
America is Valsparred. 


Valspar is a good varnish above the water, where it is ex- 
clusively used by the Curtiss Company; and it is equally 
as good on the water, where it is used by thousands of in- 
dividual boat owners. 


Valspar not only gives the full measure of protection, but it is the only 
waterproof varnish in the world—the one varnish that does not turn white 


in water. Nor does it whiten or cloud when exposed to the salt air or fly- 
ing spray. Valspar can be washed every day without the least injury to 
its finish. It is more durable than ‘other varnishes, yet dries dust-free 


in two hours; hard overnight. 

Yours should be a Valsparred boat for the very same reason that the Vanitie, 
the Shamrock and the German Emperor’s yacht are Valsparred—no other 
varnish at any price is as good. 

To be sure of getting a really good bottom paint, specify ‘Valspar Bronze Bot- 
tom Paint. It is durable, handsome and antifouling. 

A 4-ounce can will be sent on receipt 


Name of nearest dealer on request. ’ : 
Write for our practical 


of 10c. in stamps to cover mailing and package. 
booklet on boat finishing. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
456 FOURTH AVENUF NEW YORK CITY 
Largest Manufacturers of High-yrade Varnishes in the World 


a : 
“CHICAGO. TmA0e AnNishES~ “PARIS 
BOSTON R ISH AMSTERDAM 
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Race Week in Narragansett Bay 


The annual race week of the Narragansett Bay Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation was probably the most successful that has ever been held in those 
waters. 
11, and then resume on Monday, July 13, off Pawtuxet, continuing at that 
point for the entire week—three days under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Yacht Club and an equal time at the Edgewood Yacht Club. 

These six races at Pawtuxet, forming the major part of the week of 
racing, were called the Midsummer Series, and the series prizes were 
given for the highest percentage, while the Racing Association itself pre- 
sented the usual placques to the high boats in the entire seven races. 

A committee, consisting of President R. P. Jenks and Vice-President 
T. R. Goodwin, of the N. B. Y. R. A., and the regatta committees of the 
Edgewood and Rhode Island Clubs, started work early in the season, and 
the result showed in the handsomest lot of series prizes that had ever 
been given by the N. B. Y. R. A 

Ten classes filled during the week, but naturally the principal interest 
centered in Class P, in which A. G. Hanan’s Josephine was a contender, 
in Class I, in which the speedy 18-foot knockabouts were racing for a 





Copyright by Brown & Dawson 


JOSEPHINE, WINNER IN CLASS P AT NARRAGANSETT BAY 

$150 tea set as well as for the privilege of being selected on the Inter- 
State team, and in the Warwick Neck One-Design Class, which was 
numerically the largest of the fleet. 

The weather was ideal all through the week, running the gamut of 
every conceivable condition from light to heavy, but there was a good 
breeze on every day, with no flukes, and the courses were practically all 
windward and leeward, furnishing ideal racing. 

A. G. Hanan’s speedy Josephine’ succeeded in winning the P Class 
series trophy, a handsome silver and enamel placque, presented by W. B. 
Streeter, commodore of the Rhode Island Yacht Club. She made four 
starts and captured three first prizes and one second. No place in the 
country offers a better chance for Josephine than Narragansett Bay, as the 
breezes are strong and the courses necessarily up and down hill, with no 
reaching. She won Tuesday in a breeze of 10 knots strength, but was 
beaten by Stranger on Wednesday. Thursday’s conditions were about 
like Tuesday’s, and on Friday there was a cracking sou’wester that 
brought many boats to reefs, and Josephine captured both races. She 
showed her ability to defeat the Owen-designed craft in these conditions, 
but Stranger’s work was excellent, as she showed a marvelous improve- 
ment in windward work in hard breezes, stood up like a church and 
footed very fast, defeating that war horse Joyant in every race. 

The racing among the 18-foot knockabouts was worth going miles to 
see. D. W. Flint’s new Wanderer VII, designed by “Charlie” Mower, 
found herself in great style, winning three firsts, two seconds and a third, 
but the other boats fought her every inch of the way and every finish was 
by seconds only. The champion Dorothy secured two firsts, while Bat 
landed the other race. On the showing made these three boats were 
selected as a team to race the Massachusetts Bay boats in August. 

In Class A, the Newport Thirties, Jewel and Hera, raced together, the 
first named capturing the marine glasses given hy Commodore W. S. 
Pardee, of the New Haven Yacht Club. 

Class B brought out the 22-footer Medric IT, the Herreshoff 21-footers 


The week. was arranged to start at Fall River on Saturday, July . 


Quakeress and Bess, the 21-footer Rowdy and the Sonderklasse Sally X, 
Quakeress and Medric had excellent boat-for-boat racing, but the speedy 
little 21-footer had a big allowance, and captured six straight races, 
winning the Swiss timer presented by Vice-Commander R. P. Jenks. 

In Class T, sloops, Olita captured the Beekman series trophy; Gilt 
Edge hac a clean record among the large catboats; Uncas took the Tilden- 
Thurber trophy for small cats and Rube the skiff prize. 

The Warwick Class had a great fight, which was not settled until the 
last race was sailed, but Whiz finally captured the Kimball series trophy, 
as well as the fine pair of binoculars given by Commodore Draper for 
the class having the greatest aggregate number of starters. 

The ‘series prizes were presented on Saturday night at the Edgewood 
Yacht Club at a special hop, and there was entertainment at one clu) or 
the other every night. The summaries: 


CLass P 
Firsts Percentage 
Josephine—A. G. Hanan...................-- 3 Ql.7 
Strarer——it, BOMB, fos Soins Sow pine d wseoees 3 83.3 
Joyant—H., E. Kimball. :.................-. oO 40.5 
Crass A, SLoop 
De ee ey OE |. A IG RRA he ne 3 100.0 
Hera—T. J. H. Pierce Sass Catt ga aro eiaecai ae La awed oO 25.0 
CLass B, S Loops 
Quakeress—G. B. Emmons.................. 6 100.0 
ee eS SS oo ne en oO 72.9 
Be SREP reece fe) 43.7 
Ne BN ids 5k Se rsie toca yaraee +4 O 372 
BE Rim is BS WOE. 5 occ less oadiea deateas 0 12.5 
CLASS SLoop 
ee ee Ee Pere ee ey A 5 94.4 
EP PEs BOE obs sind ya 8 F8 Cb bop 0seed OS I 49.9 
ee ee ET ere eee eT oO 38.9 
CiAss I, SLoops 
Wanderer VII—D. W. Flint................. 3 86.6 
TR. PI WOES oo 5c choc e psvesciiyeae 2 70.5 
i PN NR oie ok whic 5 dns cit mec 604 I 43.3 
Weoeee— 1. Gr FEOSTIB o.oo. woe ons oe csi cater oes oO 36.1 
oe a See, er errr oe oO 36.1 
Cee. EW ysis aid 5.35 pA Sees oe 0 4.1 
Warwick Neck CLAss 
Whiz—Hinkley & Smith..................... I 79.6 
DOE. I, Fis os oo og eedasycesavevess I 61.9 
Marie—I, B. Merriman... ..........ccccccsess 2 59.2 
Ue ee SS aera 2 58.7 
PROGR — FE. POON «ogo noc occu cc ccccecrbesces oO 50.5 
Se rere re) 39.9 
Red Raven—F. B. Thurber................-: oO 23.0 
PUA TURIN Ss 6 5 isle ve shade cap hae wane oes re) 18.7 
Be eee eae ne a ooops neers 0 6.2 
CLAss 2, SKIFFS 
Rube—P, -BvORGneaes.. ono. 6nd craciess ec crveces cs 4 80.0 
Brownie II—W. E. Butler................... I 5C.0 
Crass E, CATBOATS 
Gilt Edge—W. E. Simmons................. 6 100.0 
Bothere—is, Ti. Fearsome. ....65 sce ccc ce cesses re) 38.9 
Vemtere—05, U. BEGGUE.. oo. 5 ieee cc wesehesd oO 16.6 
Crass F, CatBoats 
Ol a ae ne en er a 6 100.0 
ee eee mre oO 53-3 
Flash—D. F, Farnsworth... ..........0.ss00- oO 26.6 
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FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


& the one necessary part of equipment to a motor 
boat and the standard agent of fire protection 
which you must not forget—ready and unfailing in 
efficiency when you or your companions cannot step 
ashore. 

Approved by the United States Stcamboat Inspection 

Service. 
Brass and Nickel-Plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
are included in the lists of approved Fire 
Appliances issued by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, examined and 


labeled under the direction of the 
Uaderwriters Laboratories. 


























Write nearest office 
Jor full infor- 
mation. 






Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
1358 Broadway, New York. 























Aberdeen, S.D. Chicago New Orleans 
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jirmingham Detroit chmond- 
soston Duluth it. Louis 
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Charleston,W.Va. Louisville an Antonio 
Charlotte, N.C. Memphis fork, Neb. 
Milwaukee 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Gorham Fire Apparatus Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeies Seattle 


Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: 
The Pyrene Co.,20A Charing Cross Road,London,W.C. 














Steer for Carpenter’s 











for your Marine Sup- 
plies and Motor-Boat 


Accessories 











Concentrate 
Your Purchases 


with a modern, progressive supply house, 
centrally located, doing business with a 
big, clean stock in an up-to-date plant. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


430-440 Wells Street, Chicago 


**The Great Central Market’’ 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Marine Supplies, Motor-Boat Fittings, 
Boat Tops, Racine Sails, Etc. 


Our New 1914 Catalog 










Now Ready. Send in your 
application now with 20c. in stamps 
to cover postage. We refund this 
on your first order. This new book 
will be the most important Marine 
Supply Catalog in the trade. 
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THE UNITED STATES EQUIPS 


THE SURF BOATS OF ITS 


LIFE SAVING SERVICE 


WITH 
GENUINE HARTHAN PROPELLERS 


Where lives are at stake one doesn’t take chances, and 
the selection of these propellers in preference to all others 
for so important a responsibility where absolutely uniform 
reliability and dependability are all important, speaks for 
itself. 

All Genuine Harthan Propellers, whether for 


SPEED, CRUISING or TOWING, 
measure up to the highest possible standards. They are 
the wheels for those who want 
the best. They are no more 
INSIST THAT; expensive than most goods of 


. bi A inferior quality. 







Send for Catalog to 


McFARLAND FOUNDRY & 
masvass MACHINE CO. 


PROPELLER 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Cfi. 


(rear tx.) TRENTON 





NEW JERSEY 



















KEROSENE 
PRODUCER CAS 


ALCOHOL 


CASOLINE 


“WOLVERINE. 
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TheMotor with the Bore and Stroke 

WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN.U.S.A. 

CroRmERLY GRAND RAPIDS.“ 
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News of the Portland 


Visit of the Boston Yacht Club 


The Boston Yacht Club, after having practically abandoned its cruise 
to Maine for this year, substituting a trip to the westward to the opening 
of the Cape Cod Canal, has decided. to hold the annual Maine cruise after 
all, and will leave Marblehead August 22 or 23. They will be in Portland, 
the guests of the Portland Yacht Club, August 25 to 26, on their way to 
the eastward. ; i : 

The very best of good feeling and friendship exists between the 
Boston and Portland Yacht Clubs, and the Boston sailors always count 
on a good time while in Portland harbor. None of them have ever com- 
plained of being homesick while in these waters. The Portland Yacht 
Club will keep open house during the stay of the Boston sailormen, and 
at this writing is providing for their entertainment. 


Yacht Club 
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Portland harbor has missed the annual cruise of the Eastern Yacht 
Club this year, but many of the individual yachts owned in this club have 
paid our waters a visit. The Eastern Yacht Club sailed to the westward 
this year, going around Cape Cod to Newport and Buzzard’s Bay. Maybe 
they will get homesick and we shall see them again next year. 


To give an idea of the many yachts visiting Portland harbor our 
register shows the names of one hundred craft registering at our club 
house during the past thirty days. The home ports of some of these 
boats were as far away as Fairport, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Philadelphia 
and Rochester, N. Y., while many New York City boats were among the 
fleet. Of course, there are a great many who visit Portland who do not 
register, owing to a short stay or through using the public landings. 


Commodore R. K. Dyer has returned from a fifteen-day trip with the 
Naval Reserves, of which he is lieutenant-commander. He reports a most 
enjoyable time, a lot of work, and his men learning a bunch of new things. 


Several new members were admitted to the club at the August 
meeting. Among the boats owned by the new members is the schooner 
Cygnet, New York; owner, Eugene La Forest Swan. 


The winter social season will begin Saturday, November 7, with 
a Little Dinner and Smoker. These 
little affairs will continue every two 
weeks until the spring months. ) 


The entertainment committee is talk- 
ing of a moonlight saii the first of 
September, and if they decide to hold 
it there will undoubtedly be a large 
gathering. There always has been in q 
times past. 





Vice-Commodore Vernon F. West 
has been racing his Sayonara II at 
Marblehead, and she has been doing 
good and consistent sailing. During 
the Corinthian Mid-Summer Series at 
Marblehead she finished second twice 


number of yachts have been in Maine waters than ever before. Next 
year we hope for more favorable conditions. Without doubt the summer 
season weather of 1914 will go down on record as the “rottenest ever. 


A Letter from Sir Thomas Lipton 

The following communication was received by our secretary from Sir 
Thomas Lipton. The contents sound quite like the man we know, and 
every word rings true. 

The races have now been definitely postponed this year, but if Sir 
Thomas comes to Portland next year there is not the slightest doubt but 
that his visit will be made pleasant. The club undoubtedly would haye 
the support of the City Fathers, and fitting arrangements would be made 
to receive him. Here is the letter: 


“Dear Mr. WARDWELL: 

__ “Very many thanks for your exceedingly kind letter and invitation to 
visit your city and club house. I can assure you the invitation could have 
been given to no one who appreciates it more than I do. As you know, the 
races take place in September, and it depends very much on when they 
will be finished. When I was out in ’99 we had, I think, fifteen races on 
account of no winds—this time it may be finished off in a week. I do not 
think I will be able to get as far as your city, but if I can arrange it at 
all I will do so with pleasure. In. any case, I will come to Portland early 
next year, for, as you know, I am racing at San Francisco for President 
Wilson’s Cup with a 12-meter boat which I am now building. * * * * 

“You might kindly convey to your 
commodore, the officers and members 
of your club my deep appreciation of 
the honor they wish to confer upon me 
in asking me to be their guest, and say 
that I will discuss the matter with 
Commodore Dyer when he is on board 
the Erin at Sandy Hook. Of. course, 
you can understand that any wish your 
commodore expresses when I have got 
the America’s Cup in my hand will be 
very readily granted. However, one 
thing I am certain of, whatever the re- 
sult of the races may be, and that is, 
that the best boat will win. I never 
want to meet better sportsmen than 
my good friends, my opponents, at 


*x # 





in a fleet of nine crack Class “P” boats, 
being beaten only a matter of seconds 
by Josephine, the Long Island Sound 
champion. The best racing in this 
popular class that has ever been seen 
was at Marblehead the first week in 
August, followed by a week of racing 
at Hull. 


REAR COMMOPORE HOLMAN DAY’S DAVY JONES Ul, FLAGSHIP OF THE 
POWER SQUADRON 


This year, on account of wretched PORTLAND 


weather conditions, a much smaller YACHT ON 





Sandy Hook. If ever they have made 
a mistake at all when I have been rac- 
ing there it has always been in my 
favor. Of course, there can be no 
certainty, otherwise it would not be 
sport, but if things do not go as I want 
them, then, even if I have to borrow 
the money, you will find me coming 
over with another Shamrock. 
“THomas Lipton.” 


AND A WELL-KNOWN 


THE COAST 
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-NOT AN ENGINE FOR EVERY BOAT 


Pies 
but an exceptionally high-grade ma- 

chine for the better cless of cruising 

and working boats, 

Extremely economical in Ce 


fuel consumption and upkeep 


10 to 75 H.P. 2, 4, 6 CYLINDERS Fe S impuirieo ENGINE 


We Will Be Glad to Send Descriptive Matter 


The S. M. JONES COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 
614 SEGUR AVENUE, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Representatives: 


POWER BOAT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 136 Liberty Street, New York a 
A. W. LePAGE GASOLINE ENGINE AND SUPPLY COMPANY, Vancouver, B. C 


































Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power. and Sail Yachts 


The Pioneers of 


Motor Boat Electric |e 
Lighting Systems "ue,| Edson Manufacturing Company 

LN Established 1859 

Electric Lighting and Start- 0 tee 260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 

ing Systems are our speci- } ie 

alty—estimates freely given 

for all work which carries 


our guarantee. 


Our FREE BOOKLET on Motor Boat 
Lighting and Starting Systems or booklets 
explaining in detail our several products, 
will be sent cheerfully upon request. Or, 
better still, call at our nearest service and 
distributing station for full information. 





























MARINE MODELS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIAL MECHANICAL DEVICES 


NOR | The H.E. Boucher Mfg. Co., (SO Lafayette St., N. Y. 
THE APPLE ELECTRIC ‘COMPANY 


Distributing and Service Stations . . 

ATLANTA, ... . 10-12 E. Harris yo Los ANGSLES - «+ « « $215 S. Hope St. 
BOSTON ... St. Germain & Mass. Ave. MINNEAPOLIS ..... 34 S. 8th Street 
CHICAGO + + + 64-72 East 14th Street NBWARK ...-.-«-s+e > 290 Halsey Street 
CINCINNATI me 811 Race Street N e° Ww. 
rE’ eee "402 S. Ervay Street P ‘here ¥ 
4, eer 427 E. 3d Street Ss .. +.% ° . 
DETROIT ain © wie 972 "Woodward Avenue SAG UEEs ¢ 9 « 4+ © & © - 1628 Broadway 
SANGAS CEUYV «cos 1827 Grand Ave. TORONTO . « 0 6s oo eo 469 Yonge St. 

LONDON BUENOS AIRES 


Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 

















NSIDE, outside, port and 
starboard—all the lights on 
ycur launch can be brilliant, depend- 
able e‘ectric tights. Search light too, if 
you wish. Ali your’s to command at 
the turn of a switch. Ample current 
for ignition always available. Write for 
comp ete catalog and ce-cription. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co 


99 ST. CLAIR STREET DAYTON, OHIO 








NOW READY 


Volume XIV of Yachting 


JULY to DECEMBER (inclusive), 1913 
Beautifully Bound in Blue and Gold 


PRICE, $2.25 


Circulation Dept., Yachting, 141 West S8Gth St., N. Y. 
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The Cruise 

The annual cruise of the New Rochelle Yacht Club, which started 
August I, proved very enjoyable for all those members that took part in 
it, and though the schedule this year called for a run to Newport, a good 
deal longer trip than has usually been undertaken, a number of boats went 
right through to the finish, and there were nine yachts flying the flag of the 
club in Newport harbor on August 5. 

The first day’s run was from New Rochelle to Lloyds harbor, twenty- 
one yachts participating in the race, while over thirty club boats were in 
the harbor at-Lloyds on the evening of August 1, whey a fine shore dinner 
was tendered to the club by the Huntington Yacht Club, with Commodore 
Bangs and “Harry” Gordon as hosts. Dinner was followed by a dance. 

The winner of the first day’s run was M. S. Kattenhorn’s yawl Sur- 
prise. Guardia, C. A. Marsland’s ketch, won the second. day’s run to the 
Thimble Islands, while Commodore Mahlstedt’s Okee won the run to 
Stonington and from there to Newport. The Okee also won the Flag 
Officers’ Cup for the series. 

Rear Comodore J. L. Givan’s power yacht Canadice acted as com- 
mittee boat during the cruise, and took care of the finishing and starting 
of the ra¢es. This boat and H. S. Bullock’s Alura went right through to 
the finish and were a help in many ways. They were fine boats to have 
along on the cruise and their owners were most hospitable—going out of 
their way to help the sailing contingent in every way possible. The fleet 
lay at Newport three days, and though the races for the King’s Cup 
and some other events of the New York Yacht Club were called off, the 
time was most enjoyably spent. On one day there was a clam bake, 
given by Vice-Commodore Moul- 
ton, of the Mahdeena, and Ex- 
Commodore Myrick, of the Lady M. 


Stratford Shoal Race 


The New Rochelle Yacht Club’s 
Stratford. Shoal race, which was 
started July 25, proved very suc- 
cessful, there being eleven entries 
in the all-night run. The boats were 
sent away at 5 o'clock, and the race 
was won by the Alert, which took 
Commodore Moulton’s prize and 
the handicap prize, with J. L. 
Mitchell’s Mediator second and 
V. P. Krauss’ Kenmuir | third. 
There were three Larchmont Inter- 
Club boats in a special class, and 
Yuron was the winner. Alert’s time 
time over the course was 15:04:07. 


There was a power boat race on 
the same day for New Rochelle 
boats in which there was seven en- 
tries. It was won by J. H. Wal- 
lace’s Thistle with H. S. Bullock’s 


Alura second. 


The ladies’ card party of July 
29 was a very enjoyable affair and 
netted a profit of $200. Good for 
the ladies! The club hause was 
taxed to its capacity on this day. 


Among the fixtures being planned 
for September are a ladies’ beef 
steak, which will be given at a date 


COM MODORE 



















MAHLSTEDT’S 


Photo by H. A. Bliven 


to be announced later, while there will be a club clam_ bake, probably 
on September 27. All members should make a note of this date and save 
the day in order to eat clams and green corn. 


There will be another power boat race on August 29, followed the 
next week by a club cruise to Lloyds Harbor for Labor Day, with a race 
from New Rochelle to Lloyds. The Lloyds Harbor Labor Day cruise is 
one of the best of the season, and a big fleet of New Rochelle boats is 
always on hand. If you haven't been along in past years be sure to go 
this year and see what Lloyds can do on an occasion of this kind. 


The twenty-ninth annual regatta of the club will be held on Saturday, 
August 22, when a large fleet of racing yachts is expected. At this writing 
details of the event are, of course, lacking. A match race on this day is 
being arranged between a number of the yawls owned in the club. A 
good deal of speculation is rife as to the outcome. 


A dinner of the Relief Engine Company of New Rochelle was held 
at the club house on August 17. There were fifty diners present on this 
occasion. 


There will be a dinner of the Handicap Yacht Racing Class at the 
club house on Saturday evening, September 12. Many of the New Rochelle 
members have their boats enrolled in this class, and the fall dinners which 
precede the annual regatta of the class are always keenly enjoyed by the 
members. The race will be started the following day, probably at 12 
o'clock, to enable the members to finish in time to get home 
that night. 

The pool tournament is still in progress. Some tourna- 
ment to last all summer! 


The report of the House Committee shows the plan of 
running our own restaurant to be a good one, and the re- 
ceipts for July and August have been particularly gratifying. 
Not. only dd they show a profit for the club, but the meals 
have “been very much better than any heretofore served, 
while the service has been greatly improved. 


The Wednesday and Saturday dances are still 
being held, and both these nights are very popular 
ones at the New Rochelle Yacht Club. 


An innovation in the way of a club cruise is 
being talked of for next year. Plans have not 
gone far enough yet to announce details, but it 
is probable that the event next year 
will be something in the way of a 
novelty, and will result in a greater 
fleet of boats than any club cruise 
has ever brought out. 


Okee II, Commodore. Mahlstedt’s 
flagship, won the series prize at 
Larchmont race week. 

September is one of the best 
months at the club. Most. of the 
boats are kept in through the nionth 
and the Lloyds’ Harbor cruises are 
very popular then, while the club 
house is well filled until after the 
20th. 

Cheer up. 
be here! 


Scallop time will soon 
FLAGSHIP OKEE II ' : " 
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Safety First 


The engine that the Life 
Savers Use. 


Send for Catalogues. 


HOLMES MOTOR CO., Inc. 


West Mystic, Conn. 
BOSTON OFFICE - 50STATEST. 














ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW AT DURKEE’S 
a MK The Hyde Turbine 
THE NEW GASOLINE PROTECTOR Type Propeller 


—which prevents any possible theft of fuel. 
THE GASOLINE BILGE-BAILER IS UNEXCELLED 
' or Speed, Pleasure or 


—it sucks the last drop of gasoline from bilge. 
Commercial Boats. 


THE NEW “CRESCENT” FLAT-IRON 
Use a Hyde and Get-Results 


—irons laundry on board boat, without drudgery. 
° MANUFACTURED BY 


CHAS. D. DURKEE & CO., Inc. 
WwUneo’ Hyde Windlass Co., 


**Manufacturers of Marine Hardware’’ 
REG. U.S-.PAT. OFF. BATH, ME., U. s. A, 














2 and 3 South Street New York 
FACTORY, GRASMERE, Staten Island, N. Y. City 
Send 30 cents for postage on 1012 page Catalogue 


Ask Your Dealer for ‘*‘DURKEE’’ Goods 


























NRCOGS 


New Additions te QUTING HANDBOOKS sce 


This series, which, when completed, will consist of about two hundred volumes, has everywhere met with approval and commendation 


from practicable people. 
The plan of the series is one subject to a book and each book complete. Every volume is specially prepared. 
While the handbooks are uniform in size and appearance they are in no sense connected. The economies effected have enabled the pub- 


lishers to offer at a popular price in simple, interesting language the work of experts usually available to but few people. Fixed price, 70 cents. 


Postage 5 cents. The Following Titles Are Ready: . cv TRIER 


Order by Number, for Convenience 


BOATS AND MOTORS LIVE STOCK 47. TAXIDERMY—Leon S. Pray. A simple yet practical ex- 


: a lanat f up-to-dat hod 
6. THE AUTOMOBILE—Its Selection, Care and Use—Robert 5. THE AIREDALE—Williams Haynes. Origin and develop- 44. BOXIN Crp roll eutien, Practical for men who wish 








Sloss. Plain and practical advice. ment. Selection, breeding, training. . | he & 
26. THE GASOLINE MOTOR—H. W. Slauson. Types of | 22. THE BULL TERRIER—Williams Haynes. History, how 30 GES See Sea 
motors, valves, bearings, ignition, carburetors, lubrication, 23 THE faces training, care, a C book SPORTS 
+). illiams Haynes. Companion boo 


fuel, d upk 
10. THE MOTOR BOAT: ‘i Selection, Care and Use—H. W. 4 So Soe a and Irish Terriers, with special reference 28. nee Pn a egg H. Hilton, American ang British 

Slauson. Care of motor. Camping and cruising sug- 1 sCOPTISH AND IRISH TERRIERS—Williams Haynes. 13. WING AND~ TRAP SHOOTING—Charles Askins. Only 
pomtsone, modern manual in existence dealing with shotgun shooting. 


. NAV IGATION FOR THE AMATEUR—Capt ze. T. Origins, types, diseases, kenneling. » ol 
Morton. Short treatise on simple ee a finding 31. PRACTICAL DOG KEEPING— —Williams Haynes. Buying, 45. TENNIS a aymond D. Little. A practical 
i 


selling, care, feeding, exercise. 


_ 


17. THe VACHTSMAN’ ’S HANDBOOK—Herbert L. Stone, 9. ™ HOR vey His pretes. ee A Core puen. FIREARMS 
editor of “Yachting.” Sailboats and motors. Groun oroug =F capt pecially designed for owner of one 
m tackle, -< lines and sails, soundings, etiquette, etc. 14 or two 16. oe rheggrnns red > aa nated oak 
27. hy ING—H. L. Stone. History, construction, sail- ; PROFITABLE, BREEDS OF ppl: Sete Wied pia WO we poxn ame y, killing p . 
etc. A complete manual. e islan eds, Plymout ocks, yandottes, edi- : 
48. THE CANOE— Its selection, care and use. Robert E. Pinker- fe terraneans, Orpingtons, etc. 15. —_— — pe LE SHOOTING—Charles Askins Ener 
. ton. Complete and authentic from selection to paddling. 35. PIGEON RATSING—Alice Macleod. A book for both re ‘he sBerent guns. getp » Snap 
37. AL 'TOMOBILE OPERATION—A. L. Brennan, Jr. Driving, fancier and market breeder. ue ing, wing shooting. 
ignition, carbureter, transmission, tires. 38. bie — ee eee D- Williams. Types, training, CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 
FISHING oahavenin TURE AGnbOEL TORR com 3. BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDICINE—Dr. C. 8. 
4 ;. For use when out of reach of doctors. 
8. THE FINE ART OF FISHING—S. G. Camp. Includes : A 2. CAMP GOOKERY—Horace Kephart. Selection of pro- 
ecuaied instructions in various forms of trout and bass 4. APPLE GROWING—M. C. Burritt. Kinds, Location of Say pave g Food values. Preparation game, 
Orchard, care, harvesting, marketing. Gsh, beverages, desserts, ¢ 
7. FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENTS. G. Comp: A 29. gee tS FARMING—L. C. Corbett. Profitable farm- 11, QUTDOOR SIGNALLING Elbert Wells. Pronounced the 
“ h igh-priced la : 5 
— we to the fresh water angler on selections an 24. SUBU RBA Piel Groce Re simplest and most effective system of signals in existence 
25. FISHING: WITH FLOATING FLIES—S. G. Camp. A pote most effectively with reference to grounds and 21. PACKING AND PORTAGING—Dillon Wallace. Including 
. »mplete manual of dry fly fishing ouse ig tg es h 4d P 7 — 
39. SALTW ATER GAME FISHING--Charles F. Holder. 1S ANEOUS a = fond selensl gags eC 
Covers the whole field of salt water game fishes. MISCELL 12. TRACKS AND TRACKING—Josef Brunner. Interpreting 


w 


. AMATEUR RODMAKING—Perry D. Frazer. A practical 1. EXERCISE AND HEALTH—Dr. Woods Hutchinson. footprints, wild animals and birds. 

a for those who want to make their own rods and Rational, all-round living. What to do and what not to do. 49. HORSE PACKING—Charles Johnson Post. .A complete 
i Unusually interesting. description of all hitches, oe used in packing. 
36. FISHING TACKLE—Perry D. Frazer. Hints for beginners 20. OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY— ulian A. Dimock. A book 40. WINTER CAMPING. W. S. Carpenter. Shelters, cloth- 
in the selection, care and use of rods, reels, lines, etc. to solve—camera work out-of-doors. ing, food, snowshoeing, ski-i -ing, winter hunting, etc. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, .- - 141-145 West Thirty-sixth Street, New York 
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The BEST in Marine Upholstery 


Gives much more satisfaction and costs no more if you go to 


M. W. FOGG 


4 202 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
MAKER, SINCE 1845 
regio banish ene brwetly te 


can supply rCinh 
ott Mattresses, Cushions Draperies, Spcin Wicker 
ture ( Page fetes treated f baa! ou 
a ie — are what — 
my = prrader og os me estimate. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 








High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
> 50 Cliff Street : : : New York 








GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


Practical Boat Builder 


’ Specialties in 10, 11, and 12-feet lap stroke cedar yacht 
tenders, $4.75 per foot. Swampscott dories all sizes, 
motor boats, etc. 


16 Elmwood Road Swampscott, Mass. 








LET US FIGURE ON YOUR NEW YACHT. 


We build yachts complete and there is no divided re- 
sponsibility. Our 20th Century Motor, which we build 
in our own shop, is considered one of the leading engines. 
We are in position to build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at prices that cannot be equaled 
when construction and finish are taken into consideration. 


N. Y. YACHT LAUNCH AND ENGINE Co. 
Morris Heights, New York 








THOMPSON AUTOMATIC FEATHERING PROPELLER 


for Auxiliaries stops the drag of the solid wheel— 
works to perfection. 
Try one on your Motor Tender. 


NOYES MACHINE COMPANY 
‘ 257 Front Street 31 Nelson Street 
SOUTH PORTLAND, ME. ST. JOHNS, N. B. 








FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in coqation, economical, 

sols es ee hi ase 75 HP. = 
or sho’ reasons 

should buy the Frisbi: jp Motor. a linac 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 


Coll St.,. Middletown, Conn. 














YACHTING 
Speed Demon Wins Gold Cup 


(Continued from page 118) 
the back stretch she had a comfortable lead, but 
just before finishing tne first Jap she was chal- 
lenged by Speed Demon, which passed her right 
in tront of the grandstand. 

For three rounds Hawk Eye kept in the run- 
ning, with her 300-horsepower engine humming 
a tune that brought the spectators to their feet 
each time, though on the third lap she dropped 
further back, and on the fourth was in trouble, as 
she limped back up the course in a reverse direc- 
tion, leaving a long trail of smoke behind her, 
with only the after six cylinders of her engine 
working. Ankle Deep immediately jumped into 
second place, and Bob Edgren shut Baby Speed 
Demon down, as she now had the race won as 
long as she kept ahead of the Enquirer. 

On the fourth lap, Count Mankowski let out 
Ankle Deep and she made her best lap in the 
three heats in an effort to catch the Demon, doing 
the 6 miles in 8 minutes 39 seconds. On the fifth 
lap she gained still further, but when on the back 
stretch the spectators gasped to see her make a 
great swerve at right angles to her course. Count 
Mankowski was thrown out on his head, and the 
boat came to a stop. . It was found that she had 
twisted off one of her propellers and had to be 
towed in. It was an unfortunate ending to three 
great days of racing by the old boat, which has 
shown a consistency greater than that of any boat 
in this country. 

Speed Demon loafed around the balance of the 
course and finished with an elapsed time of 43 
minutes 47 seconds, well below the record of the 
previous day, when she had been pushed. She 
could undoubtedly have done better if she had 
been forced. Buffalo Enquirer, running at least 
a minute to a lap slower than in the morning’s 
race, finished over 4 minutes later, with an 
elapsed time of 47 minutes 52 seconds. 

Thus: the cup was won, Baby Speed Demon 
winning two firsts and a second, having 29 points 
to her ‘credit, while Buffalo Enquirer had 26 
points and Ankle Deep 14. 

The trials for the 1-mile championship trophy, 
which were to be held on the mornings of each 
of the three racing days, were postponed until 
Saturday, when but two boats started—Baby 
Speed Demon II and Buffalo Enquirer. The 
Hawk Eye was expected, but she was still under 
a cloud with engine trouble, and after running 
out to the course and back she reported to the 
judge’s stand that her magneto chain was broken 
and she would not race. Baby Speed Demon II 
won the event, doing the six trials in an average 
of 51.80 statute miles per hour. This is slower 


than the world’s record broken two weeks ago at 
Peoria by the Baby Reliance at a speed of 53.54 
statute miles per hour. 
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WHAT WILL THE GOLD CUP DO FOR A HOME NOW? 
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To Be Published Monthly 


The demand for ALL OUT- 
DOORS has forced the change 
from a quarterly to a monthly. 
The October issue is now on sale. 


It contains the condensed fed- 
eral and state game laws. Stories 
and pictures in wonderful variety. 
Duck shooting. Deer hunting. 
Tennis helps. Golf hints 
How to do things out-o’-doors. 
How to keep well. Everything 
brief. | Everything readable. 
Large pages. Large pict=-es. 


On sale at all newsstands, 15 cents. Or better, use the 
coupon and be certain of a full year of cnjoynui.-. 





ALL OUTDOORS, Inc., 
145 West 36th St., New York 


I enclose one dollar for one year’s sub- 


scription to ALL OUTDOORS. 











or Yacht at the 
“QUALITY HOUSE” 


A. S. Morss Co., 8." 


Boston, Mass. 





Buy your fittings for the Launch | 











Plymouth 


Yacht Rope 


North Plymouth, Mass} 


Plymouth Ordage@® 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with advertisers 
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International Class ““R”’ Race 
(Continued from pagéi137) 
cain and saved a small part of-his lead. 




























On rounding the weather mark for the last time, 
ir Tom fetched the buoy on the starboard tack, 
‘unded and jibed in a hard puff. The spinnaker 
‘as quickly flashed out to port, and as the little 
at boomed along for home on the edge of the 
uall, she left a trail of sharp whitecaps on her 
vell several hundred feet astern on either side. 
he appeared then an easy winner, as Turenga 
unded over a quarter of a mile astern. 

Once more Dame Nature, which blows hot 
nd cold on occasions such as yacht racing, dis- 
layed her capriciousness when, with the leg but 
alf run, the Sir Tom found herself slowing up in 
‘ater that scarcely rippled, while the Canadian 
ame boiling along carrying a fairly good breeze. 
t was at this point that heart-strings drew taut, 
1 the Canadian was licking up intervening space 
sa cat cleans her pan of milk in a reach for the 
ottom. But there was just enough of that fol- 
wig breeze the Canuck was bringing down to 
tch the Seattle boat in time to send her over the 
ne I minute and 54 seconds ahead of her rival, 
nd make her the first winner of the Lipton Cup. 
Not satished with his success in the major event 
f regatta week, Geary entered his boat in a free- 
r-all staged the third day, Saturday. This event, 
ver the outside triangular course, for a trophy 
ffered by the Seattle Yacht Club, brought out a 
eld of nine starters—five sloops and four large 
awls. Sir Tom led over the line by 2 minutes 6 
cconds in this event also, bringing more joy to 
he Seattleites. 

The Universal Rule has come to Pacific North- 
yest waters to stay, and while there are yet no 
P” boats it is almost certain that a class will be 
med in the near future. Already there is talk 
f building “N” and “R” boats in Seattle and in 
acoma to be sent to San Francisco for the 
anama-Pacific Exposition races in April, 1915, 
md there is every likelihood that Northwest 
chtsmen will be well represented next summer 
) California waters with Universal Rule boats. 










BRIDGEPORT 


Equipped with the Bridgeport vapor rectifier. Absolutely 
mo base explosions, giving Safety, Flerible Control and Fuel 
conomy. We term the 1914 BRIDGEPORT The Advanced 
Two-Cycle Motor.._ Fifteen sizes in work and pleasure models. 
Fitted with the Bridgeport Oil Transformer, with which 
hey operate perfectly on KEROSENE. Send for free catalog L. 


THE BRIDGEPORT MOTOR CO., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 











WILSON & SILSBY 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 











MONARCH SPAR VARNISH 
Has lasting qualities. The heat of summer will not blister it— 


he coldness of winter will not make it crack—sun and rain does 
hot affect it. 


Monarch Bull Dog Paint and Varnish Remover 


s.the only remover that satisfactorily removes old lead, zinc 
paint, enamel or shellac. 
emonstration at Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St., N.Y .City 


CHAS. H. G'LLESPIE & SONS, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The America’s Cup Races 


By Herbert L. Stone, Editor of Yachting 


IFULLY PRICE, $200 NET 
De USTRATED AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR DIRECT posTAGE 12 CENTS 


A complete history of the racers and races from the time of the first race 
down to the latest Shamrock to challenge for the cup. Descriptions of the 
boats with plans are given for the benefit of practical yachtsmen. For the 
layman an account of the human side of the races is included, giving the in- 
teresting details connected with each boat and the man who built and raced 
her. Its purpose is to make evident the significance and tradition attached 
to this great yachting event. 

Besides forty-eight beautiful half-tone reproductions of all of the racers, 
and several famous boats which have figured in the defense of the Cup, though 
not actual participants in the race, there are cuts throughout the text showing 
the lines of the boats. 

Mr. Stone, who is the editor cf Yachting, has had access to many sources 
of information which have not before been drawn upon, and has made of this 
book not only an interesting and complete account of the most important 
international sporting event of record, but has added many anecdotes and 
incidents not before gathered together in one book. 





Outing Publishing Company, New York City 





























JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


In all the various grades it is the best for the money—the most serviceable. Pound for pound it will go further and do a better 
and a more lasting job than any other make. Do not be deceived by cheap imitations, see that the trade mark is on every package, 


For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Ss 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 201 South Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 








INSIST ON HAVING 








end for circulars, directions for use, etc. 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 














